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MUSICIANS OF THE SAME FAMILY NAME, 
By Fr. NIECKS. 


WHAT is in a name? More than words can tell. A 
name is often fateful : sometimes a blessing, sometimes a 
curse. How it becomes a source of trouble to the bearer 
and others will be shown in the sequel. 

The confusion caused by the sameness of name to the 
ignorant affords not a little amusement to those who 
know. Not so very long ago a reviewer in one of our 
principal provincial papers mistook Henry VIII.’s chief 
secretary of state, Thomas Cromwell, the Malleus 
Monachorum, for the Protector Oliver Cromwell. The 
centuries that lie between them have not saved the per- 
sonalities of the monk Roger Bacon, the Doctor Mirabilis 
of the 13th century, and Francis Bacon, the author of the 
Novum Organum and Lord Chancellor of James I., from 
being lumped together. How often are not the poems of 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau attributed to Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, the plays of Thomas Corneille to the great Pierre 
Corneille! As to keeping distinct the brothers Giovanni 
and Gentile Bellini, the three Carraccis, Lodovico and 
his nephews Annibale and Agostino, the two Poussins, 
Nicholas and Gaspar, the two Schlegels, Wilhelm and 
Friedrich, andthe two Humboldts, Alexander and Wilhelm, 
it is a thing not to be expected. I am not quite sure 
whether the pessimistic philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer 
is not sometimes credited with the novels of his mother 
Johanna Schopenhauer. Matters get worse rather than 
better when we come to our own time. Now that we see 
John Morley’s name every day in the papers, even the 
dullest and most superficial intelligence cannot but be im- 
pressed by his personality ; before he had come promi- 
nently before the public as a politician he must have often 
been mistaken for Henry Morley. If it were not for 
his artistic and social propagandism, the force of William 
Morris’ poetic individuality, great as it is, could not pre- 
serve him from being confounded with Lewis Morris ; nay, 
not even they preserve him always from this fate. A further 
complication presents itself in the existence of Philip 
Richard Morris, the A.R.A., who may have sometimes 
been praised for William Morris’ “art fabrics,” and 
blamed for his socialism. One of the most unfortunate 
cases is that of the brothers John and Thomas Faed. 
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Then consider the bewildering one of the Misses Montalba. 
How often may not Miss H. Montalba have been com- 
plimented on a picture by Miss C., Miss E., or Miss 
H.S.! The Alma Tademas, husband, wife, and daughter, 
will become a terror to talkers without eyes, critical 
faculty, and memory. 

Musicians, however, are our theme, not painters, poets, 
scientists, and philosophers. The most puzzling case in 
the whole course of musical history is that of the Bachs. 
We all know, or at least think we know, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, the master of masters. Let us ignore his ancestors. 
This, I confess, is policy, not justice ; for not to go farther 
back, his uncles Johann Christoph and Johann Michael 
were notable musicians. But when one has to do witha 
man with so numerous and remarkable a progeny as 
Johann Sebastian Bach, one must draw the line as close 
as possible. He was blessed—let us say it reverently 
and with bated breath—with twenty children, eleven sons 
and nine daughters, of whom four of the former obtained 
celebrity as musicians. To distinguish them, people 
added to the family name the name of the town or 
country where they chiefly resided. Unfortunately two 
of them changed the. sphere of their action and receive 
now this now that agnomen, which leads many a one to 
believe that there were six, not four, famous Bachs 
among the younger generation. The most important of 
the brothers was Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (1714-1788), 
the Berlin or Hamburg Bach, who was first harpsichord 
player to Frederick the Great at Berlin, and afterwards 
conductor at Hamburg, being an eminent executant, a 
prolific composer of vocal and instrumental music, and 
the introducer of a lighter and more elegant style. This 
country is of course particularly interested in Johann 
Christian Bach (1735-1782), the Milanese or English Bach, 
who became organist at the Milan cathedral in 1754, and 
after five years there came to London as conductor of 
concerts, writing elegant pianoforte compositions and 
acquiring fame especially by his operas. He was as gay 
in life as in art, and died in debt. Johann Christoph 
Friedrich Bach (1732-1795), the Biickeburg Bach, is of 
less importance, although he was an esteemed organist 
and composed a great deal of music—church and chamber 
music and also an opera (L’Americana). Perhaps the 
most talented of all the sons was the eldest, Sebastian’s 
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favourite, Wilhelm Friedemann Bach (1710-1784), the 
Halle Bach. The dissipated life he led prevented, how- 
ever, his genius from bearing the fruit it promised. After 
being organist at Dresden from 1733 to 1744, and at 
Halle from 1747 to 1769, he resided here and there without 
fixed employment, and died at Berlin. Few of his com. 
positions are printed, but many manuscripts of his are 
preserved at the Berlinlibrary. Before leaving the Bach 
family I must mention one more member—namely, the 
clever pianist of two Prussian queens, Wilhelm Friedrich 
Ernst Bach (1759-1845), a son of the Biickeburg Bach, 
of whom also we have some vocal and instrumental 
music. Since then there have been other Bachs of 
musical reputation, some of them being still alive, but 
they do not belong to the same family. 

Friedrich Georg Handel, the composer of the Messiah, 
Judas Maccabaeus, and so many other masterpieces, had 
no musical forefathers, and no sons. Nor has any one 
of his name risen to fame since his day. But about the 
middle of the 16th century there was born in Carinthia 
one of the name of Jacob Hi&hnel, also spelled Handl and 
Handl, and latinised into Gallus, who grew up to be a 
great musician, occupying in succession the posts of 
Capellmeister of the Bishop of Olmiitz and of the Emperor 
at Prague. Now, if we remember that the name of the 
master of the 18th century was spelled in various ways, 
and that the name of the master of the 16th century cannot 
be called a household word, it is easy to see how all but 
students of history may be caught in the snare and regard 
Handl’s Motettae, the Opus musicurn, and the Moralia 
as early works of our Handel, written before he had come 
to England and before he had assumed a more popular 
style of composition. Of course such a mistake is hardly 
possible if the music is examined. 

A more serious case is that of Joseph and Michael 
Haydn. Michael, who was quite eclipsed by his elder 
brother, came to Salzburg in 1762, when Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart was six years old. He remained there 
for the rest of his life, that is, for 44 years, first in the 
capacity of concertmeister and director, afterwards also 
in that of organist. The roughness of his manners was 
as characteristic of him as his warm-heartedness. <A 
third characteristic, love of the bottle, has likewise to be 
recorded. On December 29, 1777, old Mozart wrote to 
his son: “ Who do you think has become organist at St. 
Trinity’s? Herr Haydn! Everybody laughs. That is 
a dear organist ; after the Litany he drinks a quart of 
wine, to the other services he sends Lipp, who also likes 
to tipple.” Michael Haydn composed a great deal of 
instrumental and vocal music, of church music alone 
between 300 and 400 works. Among these latter his best 
achievements are to be found. He is reported to have 
said: “Give me good librettos and the same patronage 
as my brother, and I shall not be behind him.” Too 
much weight should not, however, be laid upon an oc- 
casional expression that is out of keeping with the great 
modesty of the man, which even made him decline offers 
of publication from Breitkopf and Hartel. Indeed, com- 
paratively few of his works were printed. Joseph Haydn 
thought his brother’s sacred music better than his own ; 
Leopold Mozart praised it; Wolfgang Mozart copied 
much of it, and had some of it sent to Vienna for per- 
formance ; Schubert admired it; the Empress Maria 
Theresa and Prince Esterhazy commissioned him to write 
masses for them, and some of his works (several were 
published tinder his brother’s name) have given delight to 
successive generations. 

In the preceding paragraph two Mozarts have been 
named. We have to take note of three. Although the 
case is different, I am reminded of what Abraham Men- 





delssohn used to say: “Formerly I was the son of my 
father [Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher], now I am 
the father of my son [Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, the 
composer].” To the world at large Leopold Mozart, vice- 
Capellmeister of the Archbishop of Salzburg, composer, 
and author of an important violin-school, was and is but 
the father of his son, the immortal Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart ; and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the younger, 
pianist, composer, and conductor, never rose above the 
status of son of his father. Leopold Mozart’s fate need 
not rouse our pity. It is otherwise with the tragic fate of 
the man who was crushed by the powerful genius of his 
parent. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, the younger, was 
born on July 26, 1791, made his first public appearance at 
Vienna in 1805, became in 1814 music-director at Lem- 
berg, lived afterwards at Vienna, and died at Carlsbad 
on July 30, 1844. “As a pianist and composer,” writes 
Otto Jahn, in his biography of the great Mozart, “he 
acquired for himself esteem—the glory of his name did 
not allow him to attain more.” 

The sameness of the Christian names as well as that 
of the family name complicated the case of the last two 
Moazarts. A similar complication is to be met with in 
the case of the immortal Franz Schubert of Vienna 
(1797-1828) and the mortal Franz Schubert of Dresden 
(1808-1878), a clever violinist and composer for his in- 
strument. The name of Schubert (and Schuberth) has 
other notable representatives in the musical world, but 
of these I shall say nothing. 

Few, if any, musical personalities are better known 
and have more distinct outlines than Carl Maria von 
Weber, the composer of Der Freischiitz, Euryanthe, 
Oberon, the Concertstiick, and Invitation a la Valse. On 
the other hand, Bernhard Anselm Weber (1766-1823), 
the pianist, conductor, and composer, Gottfried Weber 
(1771-1839), and Friedrich Dyonis Weber (1771-1842), 


‘will be to many like shapeless clouds. The fact that both 


Gottfried Weber, a member of the legal profession at 
Mannheim, and Dyonis Weber, director of the Prague 
conservatorium, were theorists, increases the difficulty of 
discrimination. The former’s fame rests chiefly on his 
treatise on harmony (Versuch einer geordneten Theorie der 
Tonsetzkunst), the latter wrote nine volumes on elemen- 
tary matters, harmony and thorough-bass, and composi- 
tion. This, however, does not conclude the list of Webers 
(Weavers) who have acquired more or less prominence 
in the art. Indeed, it is a name of great frequency, 
although not to the extent of Schmidt (Schmiedt, 
Schmitt, ze. Smith), Miller (Miller), Schultz (Schulz, 
Schulze, z.e., Mayor), or Schneider (Taylor). Mistakes in 
connection with the latter names occur so much the more 
easily as among the great number there are indeed many 
excellent virtuosi and estimable composers and theorists, 
but no creative powers of the first magnitude. 

I must be more brief in what follows, in fact, must con- 
fine myself to mere juxtaposition and slight allusions. 
Let us be careful then to distinguish Andrea Gabrieli 
from his nephew Giovanni, both Venetian organists and 
composers of the 16th century ; Johann Adam Hiller, the 
Leipzig Thomas cantor, composer of popular operas, and 
writer on music of the 18th century, from the brilliant and 
many-sided Ferdinand Hiller, the pianist, composer, con- 
ductor, and /ttérateur of the 19th; Rodolphe Kreutzer, 
the French violinist and composer of violin music and 
operas, from Konradin Kreutzer, the German composer of 
Das Nachtlager von Granada and other operas, and of 
part-songs for male voices ; Johann Friedrich Reichardt, 
the composer (of operas, songs, &c.), conductor, and 
writer on music, from Gustav Reichardt, the teacher of 
music and composer of the German patriotic song “‘ Was 
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ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” ; Franz Lachner from his 
brothers Ignaz and Vincenz, all three conductors and 
composers ; the prolific composer Johann Gottfried Nau- 
mann of the last century from Emil Naumann of this 
century, best known by his writings on music; the 
German violinist and composer Ferdinand David from 
the Frenchman Félicien David, the composer of the 
symphonic ode Le Désert and the operas Herculanum 
and Lalla Roukh,; the violinist and composer Andreas 
Romberg, whose Lied von der Glocke (Lay of the Bell) is 
still occasionally heard, from the great violoncellist and 
composer Bernhard Romberg, whose Toy Symphony 
(Kindersymphonie) manifests more vital power than his 
famous solo compositions; the exquisite pianist and 
brilliant composer for his instrument Frederic Kalk- 
brenner from his father Christian Kalkbrenner, a com- 
poser of operas and author of a bad history of music; 
Carl Ferdinand Pohl, the biographer of Haydn, from 
Richard Pohl, the champion of Liszt, Berlioz, and 
Wagner ; Johann Strauss, the first great waltz composer 
from his son Johann Strauss, an opera as well as waltz 
composer, from whom again have to be distinguished his 
brother the waltz composer Eduard Strauss, and Richard 
Strauss, a'talented composer of chamber and orchestral 
music; Xaver Scharwenka from his brother Philipp 
Scharwenka, both pianists and composers; Moritz 
Moszkowski, the composer, from the musical critic Alex- 
ander Moszkowski. But enough ! 

Before I have done, however, I must touch yet upon 
one other point. Genius is not transmissible. Hence the 
’ rare occurrence of the creative power in the son when the 
father had it in a high degree. But talent, aptitude, is 
transmissible. Hence the frequent occurrence in succes- 
sive generations of excellent players of instruments. I 
will remind the reader only of the Besozzis, Miillers, 
Birmanns, Hellmesbergers, and Couperins. Other names 
will suggest themselves to him. 

An exhaustive treatment of the subject of this article 
was not intended by me. But if my remarks inspire 
with caution those not on familiar terms with all the nota- 
bilities of the past and present musical world, my object 
has been attained. Forewarned, forearmed. 








PORTRAIT SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE. 


II.—WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Edited by Biographicus Minor. 


AMONG the native musicians born in this century there is 
none on whom England looks with greater pride than on 
William Sterndale Bennett. As is so often the case, this 
feeling was intensified by his death, and had, at least 
during the earlier stages of his career, to be stimulated, if 
not induced, by foreign opinion. Sterndale Bennett, born 
at Sheffield on April 13th, 1816, showed so much talent 
that already at the age of ten he was sent to the Royal 
Academy of Music, where Lucas and Dr. Crotch taught 
him composition, and W. H. Holmes and afterwards 
Cipriani Potter the piano, In 1832 he composed the 
D minor Concerto, which in 1833 was performed at the 
prize concert of the Academy. Considering the nature 
and tendency of Bennett’s productivity, it is an inter- 
esting fact that Mendelssohn was present at the 
launching of this Op. 1., and encouraged the young com- 
poser by his applause and augury of a bright future. Two 
years later Moscheles notes in his diary Bennett’s playing 
of a pianoforte concerto of his own composition at a 
Philharmonic concert, saying of it that it was modelled 
on the works of the best German masters, and clever and 





important, but that he wished the young man would in 
future lean less on his masters and show more energy. 
After the above-mentioned prize concert the Academy 
had the Concerto in D minor printed at their own 
expense ; in 1836 the firm of Broadwood did him a still 
more important service by providing him with the means 
for a year’s stay in Leipzig. Bennett developed, and 
developed soon, an individuality, but not an originality 
such as we find in Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and others. Further, he was a true poet, 
exquisitely refined in feeling and taste, but not a grand 
creative power. The most striking feature of his career 
as a composer is that at his majority he had already 
reached a point above which he subsequently never rose. 
Is this early cessation of development to be attributed to 
exhaustion or to obstruction? So delicately poetic a mind 
as his required a more congenial atmosphere than that of 
London. What way of earning a livelihood can be 
imagined more dulling to the intellect, more stifling to 
the creative faculty, than the routine of a music-master, 
that is, the tread-mill work of giving lessons from morning 
till night to stupid, trifling pupils! And this is really the 
only possible way for a musician in this country to make 
a comfortable living. Although Bennett produced in his 
later years his great vocal works—the May Queen (for 
Leeds in 1858) and the Woman of Samaria (for Bir- 
mingham in 1867)—it is undeniable that he not only 
wrote the larger part of his works (they amount altogether 
to the not very overwhelming number of a little over 
fifty), but also the most characteristic and valuable of 
them, in his youth and the first years of his manhood— 
among others his overtures “ Parisina,” “The Naiades,” 
and “The Woodnymphs,” along with many pianoforte 
compositions, including several concertos and a sextet. 
Before I make room for others, I will mention yet a few 
dates. Bennett founded the Bach Society in 1849, acted as 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society from 1856 to 1866, 
in which year he began his duties as Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, was elected Professor of Music at the 
University of Cambridge in 1856, receiving at the same 
time the degree of Doctor of Music, had conferred upon 
him the degree of M.A. in 1857, received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford in 1870, 
and in the following year was knighted. He died on 
February Ist, 1875. 

Mendelssohn’s letters contain hardly anything about 
Bennett, which is strange, as there can be no doubt that 
he liked the man, and it is impossible to conceive that 
he did not care for his music. Here is all of any im- 
portance, with the exception of one other passage, that 
I have found; it is from a letter to his sister Fanny 
Hensel, dated January 24th, 1837 :—‘‘ Last week Bennett 
played his C minor Concerto to the great delight of the 
Leipzigers, whom at one stroke he seems to have made 
his friends and admirers, for wherever one goes one now 
hears nothing but Bennett.” In view of all the honours 
heaped upon him in later years, it may not be superfluous 
to support by evidence the above-expressed opinion with 
regard to the necessity of stimulating the English feeling 
of pride in the composer. In 1845 Moscheles wrote of 
him: “How is it possible to prefer him [Sir Henry 
Bishop, who had been elected permanent conductor of 
the Philharmonic concerts] to Bennett, who, nevertheless, 
towers high above him?” Ferdinand David, writing six 
years earlier (April 13th, 1839) from London, gives a dis- 
mal picture of his friend’s position there :—“ 1 see a great 
deal of Bennett, and on the journey I learnt to know all 
the lovableness of his character. He is a man from whom 
I should like never to part. I cannot understand how 
it is that all women do not want to marry him. It seems 
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that his compositions are not very well known here; 
people see still the Academy student in him. God knows 
whether he will succeed in making his way with his 
modest manner. There are few English musicians who 
would not think one mad if one were to say that he is a 
better musician than Mori, Lindley, and their other 
authorities. His health is pretty good; he looks well 
and is in excellent spirits.” And on July 16th of the same 
year he writes: “I cannot speak too highly to you of 
Bennett ; he becomes, if this is possible, every day more 
amiable, more industrious, more manly, and is a real 
jewel in the artist dirt [Kvinstlerschmuts (nicht Schmuck)). 
Pecuniarily he does very well ; he has many lessons to give, 
and is sure to make quietly his way.” On January 14th, 
1842, David announces to Mendelssohn in Berlin: “ Bennett 
arrived here yesterday, and is still the old dear fellow. 
He has nothing new ready; but will finish some things 
here. He intends to visit you in Berlin ; when, he does not 
know yet.” And on February 5th, 1842, Mendelssohn 
replies from Berlin : “1 enjoyed Bennett’s company dur- 
ing the two days very much; I hope he will keep his 
word and return. Tell him this with my greetings and 
thanks.” 

The musician, however, who most tenderly loved, most 
enthusiastically admired, and most vigorously praised in 
print Bennett was Robert Schumann. His attachment 
to the young Englishman speaks so distinctly out of the 
extracts I shall give from his letters and criticisms that I 
need say no more about it, except that we read frequently 
of walks they took together. Sterndale Bennett’s coming 
to Leipzig was announced in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik on September 23rd, 1836; on October 3rd he is 
spoken of as being in the town and intending to spend the 
winter there ; on November 25th, his Op. 10, 11, and 12 
(“Three Musical Sketches,” “ Six Studies,” “Three Im- 
promptus’”’) are advertised by the publisher Kistner, and 
on February 19th, 1837, he makes his appearance with 
his C minor Concerto, Op. 9, at one of the Gewandhaus 
concerts. Let us begin with the extracts from Schumann’s 
letters. 

Leipzig, November 15th, 1836, to his sister-in-law 
Theresa:—‘In our daily circles there is also a young 
Englishman, William Bennett, Englishman out and out, 
a superb artist, a poetic beautiful soul. I'll bring him 
perhaps with me [to the Zwickau Musical F estival]” 

Leipzig, April 16th, 1837, to A. W. von Zuccalmaglio :— 
“Unless you come soon you will unfortunately not 
find Mendelssohn here, nor Bennett (an angel of a 
musician).” 

Leipzig, August 31st, 1837, to Adolph Henselt :—“ Do 
look at Bennett's compositions. You will find in them 
much for yourself and your heart.” 

Leipzig, December 15th, 1837, to Theresa :—“ Send me 
also Bennett’s letter. Bennett is a scamp and writes to 
no one. I should not have thought that of him.” 

Leipzig, August 8th, 1838, to Moscheles in London :— 
“ T expect a letter from Bennett ; I asked him to go with 
me to Vienna. If you see him, represent to him all the 
beauty of the life there.” 

Leipzig, August 25th, 1838, to Fischhof, of Vienna :— 
“Bennett follows probably in December ; he takes the 
room which I leave at Michaelmas. You will be de- 
lighted with him.” 

Vienna, December 3rd, 1838, to Clara Wieck :—“ An 
acquaintance with a younger man, a Bennett, I have not 
been able to find, and must keep my best thoughts to 
myself.” 

Vienna, March 15th, 1839, to Simonin de Sire, a Belgian 
amateur :—“ Mendelssohn I consider the best musician 
of our time ; I take off my hat to him as to a master. He 





plays so to speak with everything, especially with orches- 
tral masses, but with what freedom, with what tenderness, 
with what art, with what thorough mastery! Bennett 
comes next to him. And how these two do play the 
piano! Like angels, and almost as unpretentiously as 
children,” 

We next turn to Schumann’s writings in the Meue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, of which he was the editor ; and 
in them the reader may expect not only characterizations 
of Bennett’s music, but also revelations of their charming 
comradeship. Schumann began the first number in 1837 
with an article on “ William Sterndale Bennett.” It was 
signed “ Eusebius” :— After much consideration how I 
could best propitiate the favour of the reader, there came 
into my head, besides many a wish for his happiness, 
the idea that I should introduce to him a happy indi- 
viduality itself. It is not a Beethovenian one with a 
many-years’ struggle in its train, no Berlioz who preaches 
revolt with a hero’s voice, and for his ideals begins with 
spreading terror and destruction around him ; but rather 
a quiet, beautiful spirit which, however it may rage under 
him, labours solitarily on high like a star-gazer, explores 
the course of the phenomena, and marks the signs of 
nature.” Schumann, then, gives a short sketch of 
Bennett’s life, and having done this, proceeds as follows :— 
“If I were to add anything on the character of his composi- 
tions, it would be this, that every one must be at once 
struck with the brotherly likeness to Mendelssohn. The 
same beauty of form, poetic depth and clearness, ideal 
purity, the same blissful outward impression ; and yet 


there is a distinction. The characteristic which distin- . 


guishes them is more easily discovered in their playing 
than in their compositions. The playing of the English- 
man is as much more delicate (more detail-work) as that 
of Mendelssohn is more energetic (more execution on a 
large Scale). The former continues still to shade finely 
in the softest passages, as the latter continues still to 
overflow with renewed power in the most magnificently 
powerful] ones. Whilst we are here overcome by the 
glorified expression of a single figure, hundreds of lovely 
heads of angels are there welling forth as from a heaven 
of Raphael. Something like this may also be said of their 
compositions. Whilst Mendelssohn presents to us in 
fantastic outlines the whole wild hurly-burly of the J/cd- 
summer Night’s Dream, Bennett preferred to be inspired 
by the characters of the Merry Wives of Windsor (he 
wrote an overture to this piece of Shakespeare’s) ; whilst 
in one of his overtures the former spreads out before us 
a wide, profoundly slumbering surface of the sea, the 
latter tarries by the softly breathing lake with the tremb- 
ling moon in it. This last remark leads me to three of 
the most lovely pictures of Bennett’s, which, along with two 
other of his works, have just been published in Germany ; 
they bear the superscriptions: ‘The Lake, ‘The 
Millstream,’ and ‘The Fountain,’ and are, as regards 
colouring, truth to nature, and poetic conception, genuine 
Claude Lorraines in music, living, sounding landscapes, 
and, especially the last one, under the hands of the poet, 
full of a truly magic effect. 

“I should like to say a great deal more—as, for instance, 
that these are only short poems compared with Bennett's 
larger works, such as six symphonies, three pianoforte 
concertos, orchestral overtures to Parisina, to The 
Naiades, &c.; that he knows Handel by heart ; that he 
plays all Mozart’s operas on the piano in such a way as 
to make one think one actually sees them. But I cannot 
keep him off any longer. He is looking over my shoulder, 


and asks me already for the second time: ‘Then, what 


do you write?’—-—- My dearest fellow, I shall add 


only, ‘if you knew it.’’ 
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Schumann wrote in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
notices of fourteen of Bennett’s compositions, the last 
in 1843. From these a few short extracts will now be 
given. 

February 24th, 1837, on the “c minor Concerto” :— 
“* An English composer, no composer,’ said some one 
before the Gewandhaus concert at which a few weeks 
ago Mr. Bennett performed the above work. But whenit 
was over, I turned to him interrogatively : ‘ ec” englischer 
Componist’ [‘an English composer’|}—‘uad wakrhaft 
ein englischer’ [‘and truly an angelic one’, added this 
hater of the English.” After some general remarks and 
some particular ones on the first movement of the 
Concerto, he says that its performance was not followed 
by that thundering applause challenged by bold virtuosos, 
and then proceeds thus : ‘“‘ The audience demanded more, 
they were visibly curious ; they wished to let the English- 
man know that he was in the land of music. Then began 
the Romance in G minor, so simple that one can count the 
notes in it. Even if I did not know it from the first 
source that whilst composing the poet had in his mind 
the idea of a female sleep-walker, every feeling heart 
must become conscious of all that is touching in sucha 
scene. As if afraid to awake the dreamer on the high 
roof, no one dared to breathe ; and if the sympathy had 
here and there something of anxiety in it, it was softened 
into a pure artistic enjoyment by the beauty of the pre- 
sentation. And here occurs that wonderful chord where 
the somnambulist, out of all danger, seems to be lying on 
her bed, the calm rays of the moon streaming over her. 
This happy trait decided the audience as regarded the 
artist, and they abandoned themselves in the last movement 
undisturbed to the pleasure which we are accustomed to 
receive from a master, whether he lead us to war or 
peace.” 

August 11th, 1837, on “Six Studies,” Op. 11 :— He 
does always just what he can do; and as his is a beauti- 
ful nature, he does it always beautifully.” 

December 15th, 1837, on “Three Musical Sketches,” 
Op. 10:—“ All those who have heard them played by the 
composer must join in Eusebius’ praise. It is true the 
person captivates ;? but the excellences and beauties of 
these pictures appear to me so prominent, that I could not 
credit those with a high degree of culture who, without 
being bribed by the performance of the composer, would 
not allow as much. About certain things one should not 
waste a word. On the other hand, I have never made 
him out to be a prodigy, and only wished to ensure him 
the honour due to such a combination of artistic virtues. 

. As todelicacy and naiveness, they seem to me to 
surpass everything I know in the way of musical genre- 
painting.” 

November 19th, 1839, on “Three Diversions” :— 
“There may be bolder and cleverer things, but hardly 
neater and more delicate ones. There is an amiability 
suffused over these pieces which only the rudest hands 
can spoil, an exuberance of the most delicious charm in 
the simplest motions, everywhere poesy and innocence. 
It would seem as if this rare foreign flower were just 
now in its most fragrant bloom. Hasten to contemplate it. 
Foreign countries give us so little: Italy wafts to us only 
butterfly dust, and the wonderful Berlioz frightens with 
his knotty excrescences. But that Englishman is among 
all the foreigners the most worthy of German sympathy, 
a born artist, such as even Germany has few to show.” 

November 25th, 1842, on “ Suite de Piéces,” Op. 24 :— 
“No one is likely to call Bennett a great genzus, but he has 
much of a genta ... . Bennett, too, deserves a place of 


honour among the composers of a nobler and rarer 
But it is as if he 


tendency. If only he wrote more! 








himself felt that he was moving in a narrow sphere and 
ought not to remain always in it ; for though we love fairy 
plays, we love manly deeds better. .... From work to 
work Bennett has become miore and more individual, and 
in the present work only the kindred artistic striving can 
remind one of Mendelssohn. We are more inclined to 
think sometimes of the older masters, with whom the 
English composer seems to have familiarized himself; the 
study of Bach and, among the composers for the clavier, 
of Domenico Scarlatti, whom Bennett particularly loved, 
has not remained without influence upon his develop- 
ment.” 

July 17th, 1843, on the “Caprice for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra,” Op. 22 :—“‘ One thing we begin to fear, Bennett 
beginsto spin himself in more and moreclosely in a manner, 
from which he will at last not be able to extricate himself. 
For some time he has been saying the same thing over and 
over again, only in a varying form ; the more perfectly he 
has learnt to master the latter, the more his faculty of 
invention seems to decline. He should give his powers 
the spur, throw himself on big works, on symphonies, 
operas, &c., and turning away from the pretty and playful, 
find a language for force and passion.” 

In conclusion I shall quote a passage from an earlier 
criticism which, as it were, sums up Schumann’s opinion of 
the composer Bennett. 

June 11th, 1839, on the overture “ The Woodnymphs,” 
Op. 20 :—“ The overture is charming ; indeed, 1 do not 
know any living composer, Spohr and Mendelssohn 
excepted, who, as regards sweetness [Liedlichkeit| and 
delicacy of colouring, is such a master of the brush as 
Bennett .... It is not in Bennett’s naive, tender .- 
character as a poet and the corresponding tendency to set 
in motion large levers and powers ; pomp and splendour 
are foreign to him ; where he likes best to tarry with his 
imagination, on the shore of a lake or in a quiet wood, 
one does not take up trombones and drums to picture 
one’s solitary happiness. Let us take him for what he is, 
and not for what he does not at all wish to be, a creator of 
a new epoch, or an unruly hero, but for a tender and true 
poet, who regardless of a couple of waved hats more or 
less, goes his quiet way, at the end of which will await 
him, if not a triumphal car, a wreath of violets from a 
grateful hand, which Eusebius will hereby have placed 
upon his head.” 








AN ALLEGED NEW THEORY OF SOUND. 
REVIEWED BY W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE. 


AT a meeting of the Musical Association held on April 
7th last, Mr. G. A. Audsley read a paper entitled “ What 
is Sound? The Substantial Theory versus the Wave 
Theory,” in which he characterises the latter as contrary 
to the dictates of common sense. The lecturer denied 
that the sound we hear from any vibrating body was 
constituted of sound-waves, as usually taught in text- 
books, and affirmed that sound was one of the primordial 
forces of nature and that it was a substantial force, or an 
immaterial objective entity, governed by laws ordained 
and fixed immutably by the Great Architect of the uni- 
verse. He further stated that this force could only be 
generated or liberated from the force element of nature 
by one means devised for that end—namely, vibration 
of the sonorous body itself. 

The authorship of this alleged theory of sound, which 
is virtually neither more nor less than the absence of all 
theory, is principally due to Dr. A. Wilford Hall, of the 
United States of America, who originally stated the 
matter thus :—“The difference between theoretic air 
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waves according to the current theory, and pulses of 
sound force according to substantialism, is this—the air 
waves are supposed to be purely mechanical in their 
operation, striking any and all objects in their way with 
the same force according to the resisting surface. On the 
contrary, pulses of sound force are supposed to act on no 
material object that is not in vibrational sympathy with 
them, any more than substantial rays of magnetism will 
act on a piece of wood or other body not in magnetic 
sympathy. There is no more necessity of assuming air 
waves or pulses of any material substance to be sent off 
from the vibrating instrument than there is of assuming 
that the magnetism which lifts the distant iron bar does 
it through some action exerted upon it by the connecting 
atmosphere. If the immaterial but substantial force of 
magnetism can cause physical displacement of a ponder- 
able body at a distance, why cannot substantial but im- 
material sound do the same under a different law of 
nature !” 

Dr. Hall’s first proposition is that every phenomena- 
producing or sensation-producing cause in nature must 
of necessity be a real, objective existence—that is, an 
entity or real substance. 

Substance, he tells us, is of two kinds—material and 
immaterial. 

A material substance possesses weight, impenetrability, 
and znertia, z.e., its normal and self-evident condition is a 
state of rest, not of motion. It is, moreover, both visible 
and tangible, and no two of its particles can occupy the 
same place in space at the same instant of time. 

Immaterial substance, on the other hand, possesses no 

- weight, is not impenetrable, but is capable of inherent 
activity. Although invisible and intangible, it can be 
proved to have a real existence, because of the power or 
force it possesses, by which it is capable of setting matter 
into motion. 

He further states that several! immaterial substances 
can not only coexist together, but can also coexist and 
occupy the same space with particles of material sub- 
stance at the same instant. 

Dr. Hall also conveniently assumes that there is all 
round us in Nature one vast reservoir, in which is stored 
the essence of all force, only waiting to be liberated and 
made manifest to our consciousness by certain physical 
processes. 

Naturally some effort is made to advocate the promul- 
gation and adoption of this extraordinary new theory of 
sound, and, by a heedless statement of plausible fallacies 
and an apparently unintentional perversion of facts, to 
throw discredit upon the established undulatory theory. 
This object is followed up by representing, or rather by 
unknowingly misrepresenting, the particular circumstances 
attending some of the well-known phenomena of sound, 
such as the reflexion of sound, or echo ; the simultaneous 
coexistence of sounds; harmonics and chords; the 
dimensions or magnitudes of waves of sound and the 
propagation of sound through other media than air. 

Dr. Hall seems to think that vibrations simultaneously 
occupying the same space ought to be mutually obstruc- 
tive. He assumes that sound is a force and, therefore, 
that it cannot be motion which is the result of force. He 
erroneously assumes that the transmission of waves of 
sound through air, through water, through a solid medium 
such as iron, and the transmission of waves of the sea, are 
perfectly analogous in all respects, and that the same 
theoretical results will apply toall of them alike. It is 
true that they all relate to the transmission of waves, but 
there the analogy ends as the conditions and circum- 
stances are materially different. Yet Dr. Hall seems to 
be quite confident when he asserts off-hand that whatever 








is true of water is true of air!! In fact, speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said that the incorrect statements, both in 
his premises and conclusions, are so many that it would 
be quite a task to enumerate them. 

On entering a consideration of the wave theory the 
simple facts first presented are the following :— 

A sufficiently rapid series of impulses communicated to 
the atmosphere by the vibrations of an elastic body will 
be transmitted to the ear and produce the sensation of a 
continued sound. 

The musical quality of the sound, as distinguished from 
mere noise, will depend upon the uniform regularity with 
which the vibrations of the exciting body succeed one 
another. 

The strength or degree of /oudness of the sound will 
depend on the extent and consequent amplitude of the 
vibrations. But the carvying-power will depend also very 
much upon the musical quality before mentioned. 

The undulatory or wave theory in regard to air and 
other elastic media, occupies one of the highest branches 
of dynamics ; and, as such, lies properly and exclusively 
in the domain of the mathematician. As one professing 
to be tolerably conversant with this theory in all its 
details, I beg to state that the undulatory theory is by no 
means an arbitrary conception, or in any respect a matter 
of opinion, but the entire theory is a true and logical 
deduction founded exclusively on the well-known and 
universally admitted elementary laws of motion, namely— 

Law 1. A body in motion, net acted upon by any 
force, will move in a straight line with a uniform velocity. 

Law 2. When any force acts upon a body in motion, 
the change of motion which it produces is the same in 
magnitude and direction as the effect of the force upon 
the body at rest. 

Law 3. When pressure communicates motion, the 
moving force is as the pressure; and the accelerating 
force is as the pressure directly, and as the quantity of 
matter moved inversely. 

It will be concluded from the statement here made 
that all the known phenomena appertaining to sound 
must necessarily be, and are as a matter of course, com- 
pletely explicable by the mathematical results of the 
undulatory or wave theory when all the attendant circum- 
stances are rationally considered in each case. And thus, 
from a purely scientific point of view, the truth of the 
fundamental principle of the undulatory or wave theory 
is established with a certainty equal to that of the law of 
gravitation. 

A stretched elastic cord is perhaps one of the most 
simple agents for the production of a musical sound. 
The following practical and popular statement of mathe- 
matical results in relation to musical strings may be 
interesting to some of the readers of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD :— 

1. Any number of different modes of vibration of which 
an elastic string is susceptible may be going on simul- 
taneously. This is a consequence of the principle in 
dynamics of “the superposition of small motions,” which 
when the excursions of the parts of a system from their 
places of rest are extremely small, admits of any or all 
motions of which, from any causes, they are susceptible, 
to go on simultaneously without interfering with or dis- 
turbing each other. 

2. The velocity of an undulation propagated in both 
directions along a stretched musical string is the velocity 
which a heavy body would acquire by falling freely 
through one-half the length of a portion of the string 
whose weight is equal to the tension. Vote.—This differs 
essentially from the velocity of sound through the air, 
which has practically a constant value, and only varies 
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slightly with changes of temperature and barometric 
pressure. 

3. Twice the length of the vibrating string is the wave- 
length, and there is a complete alternating transmission, 
as regards form, over this double length during every 
vibration. 

4. The vibrational number of a musical string is found 
be — the velocity of the undulation by the wave- 
ength. 

Conversely, the velocity of the undulation is found by 
multiplying the wave-length, or twice the length of the 
vibrating string, by the vibrational number. 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 
ADVICE AS TU THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PéRFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH (continued from page 249). 


BEFORE we come to glance at the contributions of Joseph 
Haydn towards the literature of the piano, it is necessary 
to mention some less important composers. Among them 
is Georg Christoph Wagenseil, born in 1688 at Vienna, 
where he died in 1779. Wagenseil was a pupil of the 
celebrated Fux (the author of the eminent theoretical 
work, “ Gradus ad Parnassum”). He was the teacher of 
the Empress Maria Theresa, who confided also to him 
the musical education of her daughters. Among his 
numerous works one is entitled, “Suavis artificiose 
--concentus musicus, continens VI. parthias selectas ad 
clavicymbalum compositas.” Bamberg, 1740. Six “ Di- 
vertimenti da Cembalo,” appeared in 1770 as Op. 1; six 
sonatas were published in Niirnberg, whilst four sym- 
phonies (Op. 4) appeared at Vienna. One sonata, only 
interesting from an historical point of view, is to be found 
in Pauer’s “Alte Meister,” No. 19. A rather more 
clever composer was Johann Philipp Kirnberger, one of 
Sebastian Bach’s pupils. He is more particularly 
celebrated as a theorist, whilst it cannot be denied that his 
pianoforte works are somewhat dry and stiff ; yet they are 
written with great care and neatness. As excellent educa- 
tional material may be named his clavecin exercises, with 
Bach’s method of fingering in a succession of the easiest 
to the most difficult pieces. The four books appeared 
in 1762-64 at Berlin, and a republication would be very de- 
sirable. Another collection is “Twenty-four pieces for the 
Clavecin,” Leipzig, 1779. As excellent practice may also be 
recommended his fugues @ two and three parts, in Pauer’s 
“Alte Meister,” 2 and 3; also in the “Alte Clavier- 
musik,” I., 5, a gigue, gavotte, courante, and allegro for 
the “Singuhr.” A charming allegro in E minor, a model 
of neatness and compactness, has lately been published 
by different firms. Georg Benda, born in 1721 (according 
to some authorities in 1722) at Jung-Bunzlau in Bohemia, 
died in 1795 at Késtritz, Germany ; he published in Paris as 
Op. 1 twelve sonatas, and in 1757, in Berlin, “ Sei Sonate 
per il Cembalo Solo”; we have also from him different 
collections of smaller pieces. In Farrenc’s “Trésor du 
Pianiste,” the Berlin edition of the six sonatas has been 
republished. Benda’s chief celebrity is founded on the 
melodrama, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” which created in 
Germany a great sensation, whilst it was coldly received 


at Eisenach, and died in 1777 at Weimar, we have different 
(five) sonatas, a fantasia and fugue in F (Pauer’s “ Alte 
Claviermusik,” II., 3). He was a son of Johann Bernhard 
Bach, a relation of Sebastian Bach. Of Yoseph Anton 
Steffan, born in 1726 at Kopidlno (Bohemia), a pupil of 
Wagenseil and teacher of the Archduchess Maria 
Antoinette, we have six divertimenti (Op. 1), six sonatas 
(Op. 2), six sonatas (Op. 3), 40 preludes (1762), and 25 
variations on a Bohemian air. Georg Simon Léhlein, 
born in 1727 at Neustadt-an-der- Heide(Coburg), is particu- 
larly noteworthy for his excellent “Clavierschule,” of which 
the sixth edition was brought out by A. E. Miiller, anda 
still later one by Czerny. It is one of the best books of 
its kind. He published also six “Partite per il Clavicem- 
balo,” Op. 1, Leipzig, 1766 ; six sonatas, Op. 2 ; six partite, 
Op. 3; ‘f Musikalische Kleinigkeiten” (Musical trifles), 
Breitkopf and Hartel, and different concertos. A French 
composer, Claude Balbastre, born at Dijon, a pupil of Ra- 
meau, wrote very elegant “ Piéces de Clavecin,” which were 
published in Paris ; besides these he composed four suites 
of “ Noéls ” (Christmas Songs) with variations. One of 
his “ Romances” has been republished at Leipzig. He 
died in 1799. A somewhat mysterious composer was the 
Alsatian Schodert (his Christian name is not known), born 
in 1730 at Strasburg, where he died in 1768 by eating - 
poisonous mushrooms. The few pieces which are still to be 
had show decided talent, they are fresh and elegant. The 
Italian Giovanni Maria Rutini, born in 1730 at Florence, 
where he was later appointed as Chapelmaster of the 
Duke of Toscana, wrote about 30 to 40 sonatas, of which 
three are published in “ Alte Meister,” Nos. 56, 57, and 58. 
He diedin.1797. Giuseppe Sarti, born in 1730 (or 1729) at 
Faenza (Ravenna) composed in 1769, in London, six very 
good sonatas (see “Alte Meister,” No. 34). Sarti was the 
teacher of Cherubini, and particularly celebrated as 
a dramatic composer. 


STEP II. 


Gurlitt, Cornelius. “ Our Favourite Tunes: a Collec- 
tion of (141) Melodies, ancient and modern.” Op 106, L., 
11.(8146,a@ 4). It is, of course,impossible to speak in anything 
like detail of the large number of pieces presented in this 
collection ; but it may be mentioned that variety and 
taste of selection are both admirable. National hymns, 
national songs, celebrated lyric songs, popular movements 
of instrumental pieces, &c., are given here with a liberality 
and a catholicity of taste which deserve unconditional 
praise. The names of the different composers are stated, 
and thus the student is able to become acquainted in a 
highly pleasant manner with a multitude of very celebrated 
and justly admired tunes. 

Wollenhaupt, H. A. “Will o’ the Wisp.” A charming 
trifle ; the student has to try to distribute the melody be- 
tween the hands in such an easy and light manner that it 
sounds as if only one hand were performing. It is advisable 
to play the staccato passages with special neatness. 

Wagner, Oscar. Sixlittlesongs without words ; two Books. 

Book I. No. 1. “ Longing” (inc). Very melodious and 
simple. 

No, 2. “Spinning Song” (in F). If neatly and clearly 
played, the little piece will prove effective. 

No. 3. “ Devotion” (in Cc). The melody has to be well 
sustained ; the accompanying chords must be performed 
with delicacy. 

Book II. No. 4. “Spring Song” (in G). Very fresh and 
invigorating. 

No. 5. “ Popular Air” (in G). Very simple. 

No. 6. “ Affection” (in F). Great attention has to be paid 
to the left-hand part. 





in Paris. Of Johann Ernst Bach, who was born in 1722 


Reinecke, Carl. “ Fairy Fancies,” Op. 147 (8354). This 
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collection consists of sixteen pieces, commencing with a 
prologue and ending with an epilogue. All the fairies, so 
very interesting to young folks, are here represented, and 
it is highly probable that their musical portraiture will be 
keenly relished. 

Bendel, Franz. “ Ungarisch” (Hungarian). The Hun- 
garian or, more properly speaking, Gipsy’s music, has at 
all times possessed great charm for composers— Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Volkmann, Brahms, and many 
others, delighted to take the sharp, precise, and spirited 
rhythm for their several rondos or finales. The talented 
composer Bendel (he was born 1833 and died 1874) gives 
a kind of Hungarian song which suits the keyboard 
admirably and makes a capital piece, particularly effective 
for playing after a soft or slow movement. 

Kirchner, Theodor. “Two New Album-leaves ” :— 

No. 1 (F) is very singing, and has an amiable, sweet 
expression. 

No. 2 (E flat) is very romantic, and deserves to be 
played with the greatest attention. The performer will 
by degrees appreciate the refined manner in which the 
little sketch is drawn. 

Goria, Alexander. Op. 3, “ Cradle Song.” About forty- 
five years ago Goria made himself a considerable name 
by writing pieces which possess a certain style, are 
pleasing, not difficult, practically written, and thus suit 
the general taste. One of these popular pieces is the 
“ Cradle Song,” a simple, quiet, and peaceful melody, with 
a charming accompaniment which describes the rocking 
of the cradle. 

Hennessy, Swan. Op. 7, “In the Mountains,” four 
pieces. No.1. Noon. 2. Canon. 3. Twilight. 4. Dream- 
ing. In one book. The four pieces are agreeable, un- 
pretentious, and easy trifles ; each may be given as a task 
to be prepared for the next lesson. 

Bendel, Franz. “Etoile des Alpes” (The Star of the 
Alps), Tyrolienne in F. A good lesson for learning to 
play by memory. The melody is very pleasing, natural, 
and fascinating ; and the good-natured, bright character 
of the Tyrolese is here well represented. 

‘afka, J. “Recollections of the Highlands.” The 
theme resembles in the rhythmical expression the well- 
known Bavarian air, “In Lauterbach,’ &c. It is very 
bright, and, being supplemented and varied by several 
brilliant passages, it recommends itself for the drawing- 
room. 

Braungardt, F. “The Rustling Woods,” Idyl in G flat 
(original edition) and in G (transposed edition). This is 
really an arpeggio study, in which the melody is divided 
between the right and the left hand. Although an in- 
experienced performer may find it a little difficult to 
read a piece in six flats, the actual performance is easier 
in G flat, for the chords are mostly on the black keys ; 
besides, for such pieces the characteristic expression of 
the key in flat is better suited than the key with one sharp. 

Boccherini, Luigi. “Celebrated Minuet,” transcribed 
by E. Pauer. This old dance, with its natural, simple, 
and quaint melody, has retained its popularity, and by the 
present transcription it offers itself well for performance 
in a private circle. 

(To be continued.) 








Ou Magazine of Good Words, 


Ir is with art as with the world: the more we study it the 
larger we find it.— Goethe. 

THERE'S a great deal of work to be done for the sake of 
learning how it is done.—W, M. Hunt. 

ONE must first learn to speak well before one sings well, 





as one first learns to walk before one begins to dance.— 
J. A. Hiller. 

A PUPIL from whom nothing is ever demanded which he 
cannot do, never does all he can.—/. S. Mill. 

THE interim of unsweating themselves regularly, and 
convenient rest before meat, may, both with profit and 
delight, be taken up in recreating and composing their 
travailed spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of 
music, heard or learned ; either whilst the skilful organist 
plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, or the 
whole symphony with artful and unimaginable touches 
adorn and grace the well-studied chords of some choice 
composer ; sometimes the lute or soft organ-stop waiting 
on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, or civil 
ditties ; which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely 
out, have a great power over dispositions and manners, to 
smooth and make them gentle from ,rustic harshness 
and distempered passions. The like also would not be 
inexpedient after meat, to assist and cherish nature in 
her first concoction, and send their minds back to study 
in good tune and satisfactior.—/John Milton (“On 
Education”). 

IN art there is much more that is positive, z. ¢., teachable 
and transmissible, than is commonly believed ; and there 
are many mechanical dexterities by which the spiritual 
effects (of course, spiritually) can be produced. If one 
knows these knacks, much becomes easy which looks 
wondrously difficult.— Goethe. 

A METHOD must be easy if it is to be of common use.— 
Voltaire. 

AN article from a musical dictionary about to be pub- 
lished: Czerny, Carl, a man of a malicious disposition 
who hated little children, and therefore wrote studies. 
Since his death, which took place in 1857, people have 
been busy counting his studies, but have not yet finished 
the work. 








Foretgn Correspondence, 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG, 


OF the five Gewandhaus concerts which took place in October 
alone, two have already been noticed in your columns. At the 
third, on October 16th, Meyerbeer’s seldom-played overture to 
Struensee was played. It is an admirable composition, and de- 
serves to be heard more frequently. Haydn’s Symphony 
(B. & H., No. 4) which had not been performed here for about 
half a century, was also included in the programme. Frau 
Moran-Olden sang the Scena and Air from Weber’s Oderon, and 
three songs of little interest. Herr Emil Sauret played a con- 
certo by Raff, and the well-known Introduction and ‘‘ Rondo 
capriccioso”’ by Saint-Saéns. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the artistic merits of these soloists, both renowned in ‘the 
musical world. 

At the fourth concert, on October 23rd, a new Symphony (No. 
2, in B flat) by H. von Herzogenberg, a declared follower of 
Brahms, excited considerable enthusiasm. The first Allegro and 
the Scherzo are particularly fine, and were it not for some 
blemishes of form, might be styled masterly. Madame Teresa 
Carrefio was very successful with Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Con- 
certo. Her technique is irreproachable, her shake, octaves, 
and general bravura being especially remarkable. She would 
be a perfect player if her intellectual powers were on the 
same level, but, sad to say, they are not. Her rendering of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat was a complete caricature. The 
lovely freshness and charming quality of Fraulein Wally Schau- 
seil’s voice were admirably displayed in an air from Handel’s 
L’ Allegro, and in Lieder by Grieg, Schubert, and D’Albert. The 
dramatic overture ‘‘ Die Vampyr,” by Marschner, a work of very 
emotional character, and certain to please an audience, was 
finely played and made a great impression. It should be heard 
ofterer in our concert-rooms. 
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The fifth concert opened with Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll, and 
also included Volkmann’s Serenade for strings, and the 
“Eroica Symphony.” Fraulein Hermine Spies was the vocalist. 
Her selections were ‘‘ Aus der Tiefe des Grams,’’ from Max 
Bruch’s Achilles, and Lieder by Schubert, Rubinstein, and 
Bizet. 

At the sixth concert were heard Beethoven’s Fantasia for 
pianoforte, chorus, and orchestra, Reinecke’s ‘‘ Sommertags- 
bilder,” and Schumann’s D minor Symphony. Dr. Reinecke 
was much applauded at the conclusion of the Fantasia, in which 
he played the pianoforte part, and also after the ‘‘ Sommertags- 
bilder,” a sort of suite for chorus and orchestra, in which an 
endeavour is made to portray the various phases of a summer 
day. He was also recalled after the Schumann symphony. 

At the third of the Brodsky-quartet so‘rées, we heard the 
Quartet Op. 51, No. 1, by Brahms, and Beethoven’s Op. 59, 
No. 3. In the absence of Herr Klengel, who is touring in 
England, Herr Schroder is taking the cello part in the Brodsky- 
quartet. Between the quartets, Herr Rudolph Zwintscher, a 
somewhat youthful pianist, with Messrs. Brodsky, Becker, 
Novacek, and Schréder played Reinecke’s Quintet in A major. 

The space at our disposal forbids us to speak in detail of the 
numerous other concerts that have been given. That given by 
Madame Clotilde Kleeberg, the eminent pianist, and Herr Emil 
Gitze, a remarkable tenor, was among the most successful. This 
vocalist made another appearance in conjunction with the pianist 
Herr Felix Dreyschock. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


As an account of the whole of Professor Reinecke’s 
cantata Szowdrop and Rosebud, for female voices (soli 
and chorus) with pianoforte accompaniment, is given in 
the Review columns, we shall here only say that the duet 
of Rosebud and Snowdrop (No. 4 of the cantata) illus- 
trates several characteristics of the composer and his 
work—trueness of feeling in the first half (“Night is 
dark, and night is dreary ”), playfulness of humour in 
the second half, the bear dance (“ Hop, soho! now who 
could tell, That a bear could dance so well?”), and naive 
simplicity in both. It goes without saying that with a 
master of Reinecke’s calibre workmanship and concep- 
tion are admirable. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
€Cnditions. 


Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. Op.5. By 
R. VoOLKMANN. (Edition No. 7,286; net, 4s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

ROBERT VOLKMANN was born at Lommatzsch, in Saxony, 

on April 6, 1815, passed the years 1836—9 in Leipzig, went 

then first to Prague, and later on to Hungary, and after a 

stay of four years, 1844—8, in Vienna, settled for good in 

Pesth, where he died on October 29—30, 1883. His 

Op. 1, Phantastebilder, for pianoforte, appeared in 1839, 

his Op. 5, the second Trio for pianoforte, violin, and 

violoncello, the first work which emphatically drew the 

attention of the musical world upon him, not till 1852. 

Without the originality of a Mendelssohn and Schumann, 

Volkmann was, nevertheless, a definite, self-centred indi- 

viduality. Earnestness, seriousness, and even sombre- 

ness, are striking characteristics of his music, which lacks 
the brightness of Mendelssohn’s and the glow of Schu- 
mann’s. He paints, as a rule, with thick, little transparent 
pigments. But you cannot help being impressed by the 
manliness and solidity of his personality, and by the deep 
and full-toned eloquence of his utterance. Popular, 

Volkmann’s compositions have never been, and will never 

be, but they are highly esteemed, admired, and treasured 





by those whose praise is most valuable. As the composer 
is so little known in this country, it may not be out of 
place to quote here the opinions of two excellent German 
musicians and historians: Dr. W. Langhans remarks 
that “Robert Volkmann’s natural, heart-felt melody and 
his easy mastery of difficult forms remind one as often of 
Franz Schubert as of Beethoven.” E. Naumann writes : 
“Like Brahms, originally attracted by Schumann’s muse, 
he attained, like him, a decided artistic independence, 
which shows itself especially in this, that a hearty and 
ingenuous expression is combined with the poetic language 
of this genuine romanticist, a combination not always met 
with. In the majority of his works he is less brooding 
[griibelnd]| than Brahms, without manifesting, however, 
less depth. And if Brahms appears, on the whole, bolder 
and more austere, perspicuousness and sensuous euphony 
predominate generally with Volkmann. As regards clever 
mastery of severe art-forms, the two masters are on a par 
with each other.” The publication of the present Trio, 
Op. 5, in B flat minor, produced quite a sensation. Any 
one who plays it, hears it, or merely looks it through, will 
easily understand this, for he cannot fail to see that ideas, 
texture, and form are new, that he is face to face with a 
man who stands firmly on his feet. The form evidences 
this independence most strikingly. Among the principal 
works of Volkmann’s are two symphonies, Op. 44 and 53 
(in D minor and B flat major), three serenades for string 
orchestra, Op. 62, 63, and 69, two overtures, Op. 50 and 
68 (Festival Overture and overture to Richard JIT.), 
several string quartets, Op. 9, 14, 34, 35, 37, and 43, a 
concerto for violoncello, Op. 33, and a concert-piece for 
pianoforte, Op. 42. - Volkmann has also written some 
vocal compositions. 


Etudes de Concert pour piano. Op. 48, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Par MAURICE MoszKOWSKI. “ Lise, Himmel, meine 


Seele.” Song by LASSEN, transcribed for the piano- 
forte by FRANZ Liszt. Salon-Album for the piano- 
forte. Vol. XVII. Traumbilder. Klavierstiicke zu 
vier Handen. Op. 48. Von ROBERT FUCHS. 
Leipzig : C. F. Peters. 
THE only connection between the pieces that have been 
placed together in the heading of this review is the firm 
which has published them. One other connection, how- 
ever, might be found—an extremely loose one, it must be 
confessed—namely, in their being from the pen, of com- 
posers of our own time. Moszkowski’s two Etudes de 
Concert (Edition No. 2,225 a and 4) are effective virtuosic 
compositions of good musicianship, extended in form, and 
varied, but nevertheless harmonious, in subject-matter. 
In the second the é/ude, in the first the concert character 
predominates. To players with a good ¢echnigue Mosz- 
kowski’s concert studies will be welcome, and such players 
will be able to make something of them. Liszt is recog- 
nised as the prince of transcribers; it is, therefore, 
enough if we say that in this transcription of Lassen’s 
song (Edition No. 2,514) he is true to himself. As to the 
song which the late grand master of pianists has so 
brilliantly adapted to the ruling instrument, it is inspired 
by a deep religious longing, and transfigured by a heavenly 
beauty. Peters’ Salon-Album, Vol. XVII. (Edition No. 
7647) contains five modern pieces, every one of which can 
lay claim tothe epithet charming. First we find two pieces 
by Grieg—the Feuz/le a’ Album, Op. 28, No. 3, a coquettish 
waltz-like movement, with innumerable *7tardandos and 
strettos, and the finely emotional Potme ¢rotigue, Op. 
43; next comes Moszkowski’s gay, piquant Jomento 
giojoso, Op. 42, No. 3; and the conclusion form Schar- 
wenka’s playful Phantasiestiick, Op. 50, No. 2, and one of 
his most delightful Polish dances, Op. 40, No.1. The 
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seven four-hand pianoforte pieces, Zvaumdilder (Dream 
Pictures) by Robert Fuchs (Edition No. 2,515 @ and 4), 
are excellent compositions, in a higher degree admirable 
for their workmanship than for their originality. But if 
the invention does not indicate a copious creative flow, it 
is never otherwise than interesting and noble. 


Six Pieces for the pianoforte, intended as Christmas 
presents for his young friends. Op. 72. By F. 
MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY (8,238). The same ar- 
ranged for pianoforte duet (8,576), for violin and 
pianoforte (7,521), and viola and pianoforte (7,631). 
(Edition Nos. 8,238, 8,576, 7,521, 7,631 ; net, 1s. each.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

MENDELSSOHN’S Op. 72, originally called Kinderstiicke 
(Children’s Pieces), are by no means childish pieces, but 
simply felt, imagined, and constructed compositions, for 
the most part in the Song without Words style. Here and 
there we are reminded by the subject-matter of one or the 
other of the Songs without Words, most strongly is that 
the case in No. 4 (Andante con moto, $). The capriccio 
element dominates in No. 6 (Vivace, $), and in a less 
degree invades No. 5 (Allegro assai, (3). The other 
pieces are an Allegro non troppo, 3, of a manly, popular 
nature, a sweet, tender Andante sostenuto, 2, and a light- 
some Allegretto, 3. Inthe arrangements the pieces lose 
nothing of their effectiveness, on the contrary, gain some- 
thing, especially in the cantadile parts. 


Three instructive Sonatas for the pianoforte. Op. ror. 
By A. LOESCHHORN. London: Augener & Co. 
COMPOSITIONS of a more extended form, but yet simple 
in thought and structure, should betimes be given into 
the hands of young players. Good compositions of this 
class are not too plentiful. Loschhorn’s sonatinas come 
under the category ticketed “ good,” and a note should be 
made of them accordingly by all teachers. We have as 
yet only the first of the three before us. It consists of an 
Allegro con fuoco,(, in C major, in the orthodox first- 
movement sonata form ; an Avdante, ?,in A minor, in the 
common slow-movement form; and an Adlegro scher- 
zando, %, in C major, inthe rondo form. Freshness, tune- 

fulness, and fluency distinguish the work throughout. 


Twenty-four melodic studies for the pianoforte, Books III. 

and IV.; and Zarantelle for the pianoforte. By J. 

A. DE ORELLANA. London: Charles Woolhouse. 
WE like these studies very much, even better than those 
of the first two books, They are full of interest, but not 
of that dry, cold interest that withers and chills. There 
is a great deal of excellent matter for the hands and 
fingers in them—for the practice of legato and staccato, 
of arpeggios, of octaves, of crossing of the hands, &c.; 
but there is also a great deal of excellent matter for the 
heart and imagination—in short, of music. We recom- 
mend them to our fellow-pianists, who, we know, will be 
grateful for the recommendation. Although we have not 
quite so much affection for the Zarantelle, we do not look 
at all unfavourably on it. It is teeming with breathful 
life and breathless haste, a mad, merry whirling. 


Serbischer Marsch for the pianoforte. Op. 129. 
FRANZ BENDEL. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS Servian march is a_ strikingly characteristic, 
stirringly spirited, and immensely effective piece, written 
by a virtuosic pianist, and cultured, talented musician. 
And yet the piece is not very difficult, nor the composition 
paled by thought and weighted with learning. On the 


By 





contrary, everything is fresh, light, and brilliant. In fact, 
Bendel understood to perfection how to please the patrons 
of salon music without derogating from his dignity as an 
artist. —_—— 


Perles Musicales. Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour 

piano. Nos. 7, 8,and.9. London: Augener & Co. 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 of this series present a delightful triplet. 
First, we have E. Pauer’s dreamy Schumannesque Romance, 
a favourite of ours ; then G. Pfeiffer’s Le Réve a’ Endy- 
mion, a thing woven of moonlight (it reminds us of Giro- 
det’s picture in the Louvre) ; and Swan Hennessy’s any- 
thing but dry, in fact, strongly impassioned Study. 


Huit Morceaux Mélodieux pour deux pianos 4 quatre 
mains. Op.174, Livre I. Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
London: Augener & Co. 

GURLITT brings in the first book of his Op. 174 three 

charming, graceful, melodious pieces for two players on 

two pianos. The first (Ad/egretto scherzando, 3) is playful, 
the second (soderato, 2) contemplative, the third (soder- 
ato, 3) active. Delicacy. and sweetness endear to us 
especially the first two. £7 passant we would observe 
that there is some ambiguity about the title—Duos four 
deux pianos 4 quatre mains. It would not pass unscathed 

a logical examination. In conclusion we ought to state 

that the pieces are easy. 


Salisbury Voluntaries for the harmonium or organ. 

FRANK ADLAM. London: J. Curwen & Sons. 
THESE are very simple, correctly written, and melodious 
pieces, each of which has prefixed to it a title and some 
verses, Originality and imaginative displays must not be 
looked for, but pleasing snatches of melody are of frequent 
occurrence. The principal weakness of these composi- 
tions is lack of the art of development. Mr. Adlam spins 
out his ideas by means of repetition, transposition, and 
rosalias. The first of the twelve voluntaries, “Salisbury 
Cathedral,” illustrates this strikingly. Perhaps the best 
of them are “Christmas Morning” and “Before the 
Altar.” a 


Trois Sonatines pour violon et piano. Op. 137, No. 1. 
Par F. SCHUBERT. Revues et doigtées par EMILE 
THomas. London: Augener & Co. 

SCHUBERT'S Op. 137 does not receive justice. Good 
players do not play it because it is not difficult enough, 
and inferior players either spoil it or leave it alone. But 
these three Sonatinas are full of the riches of Schubert’s 
inexhaustible imagination—of his sweet melody and of 
all sorts of beauties. We should like to trumpet this out 
into the world with all the strength of our lungs. And 
he who says “nay” to our “ yea,” we declare him a bar- 
barian, and propose his ejection from civilised society, 
where all must love these sonatinas and their composer, 
the gentle Franz Schubert. Welcome to this beautiful 
and in every respect satisfactory edition ! 


By 


Polonaise for violin and pianoforte. By J. A. DE 

ORELLANA. London: Charles Woolhouse. 
HERE is a brilliant piece, but it demands a violinist who 
is familiar with all the parts of the finger-board, the 
highest ones as well as the lower, and fearless of double 
stops (thirds, octaves, &c.), quick and frequent shifting, 
difficult intervals, staccato, thrown bow, &c. The principal 
subject which opens the Polonaise after an introduction 
(Moderato) reminds one strongly of the principal subject 
of Weber’s Po/acca brillante in E major. Speaking gener- 
ally, the thoughts are not remarkable for originality, but 
they are fresh and stirring. 
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C.REINECKE’S “SNOWDROP AND ROSEBUD.” 


Cantata for female voices (Soli & Chorus.) | 


DUET: Rosebud & Snowdrop. 


Molto moderato. 
Rosebud. 
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Night is dark, and night is 
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Allegro ma non troppo. 
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Gavotte humoristigue pour violoncelle et piano (7,753), 
pour violon et piano (7,586), ou pour alto et piano 
(7,647). Par W. H. Squire. (Edition Nos. 7,753, 
7,586, and 7,647 ; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & 

0. 


THE Humorous Gavotte has already been before us. 
But on that occasion it made its appearance in folio 
luxury. Now it approaches us clad in quarto modesty, 
and in three guises: for violoncello and piano (the 
original), and for violin and piano, and viola and piano 
(arrangements). That there is a demand for arrange- 
ments is a recommendation in itself. Hence we need not 
repeat our favourable comment. 


Canzonetta pour violoncelle et piano; et Romance sans 
Paroles pour violoncelle et piano. Par E, GILLET. 
(Edition Nos. 7,681 and 7,682; net, 1s. each.) 
London: Augener and Co. 

As E, Gillet’s light and pleasing Canzonetta and Romance 

sans Paroles, too, are not new (although only a few 

months old), we shall confine ourselves to recording their 

_ publication in the humbler and cheaper quarto form. 

Humility and cheapness, however, are not in Messrs. 

Augener’s publications tantamount to ugliness and un- 

readableness. Indeed, the type of these quartos is large, 

the printing clear, and the paper excellent. 


Six Morceaux caractéristiques pour violoncelle et piano. 
Op. 113. Cahiers I., 11., III. Par GEORGE GOLTER- 
MANN. (Edition No. 7,688 a, 4, c; net, Is. each.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

WE have spoken in the pages of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 

RECORD more than once of Goltermann and his high rank 

among composers for the violoncello. His Op. 113, now 

before us in three cheap quarto books, is not one of his 
very best works, but still one that is very good of its 
kind. No. 6, the lovely /ztermezzo, is the jewel of the 
series ; next to it we prize the Canzone and the Berceuse. 

In fact, all the slow movements are more or less charming, 

least so, however, the Gondoliera. No doubt the Ad/a 

Mazurka and Gavotta are capital pieces with plenty of 

go in them, but they fall somewhat short of the desirable, 

especially the former, in the matter of distinction. 


Technical Exercises for the special training of the left 
hand and obtaining a pure intonation for the violon- 
cello. By ALWIN SCHROEDER. Leipzig: Martin 
Oberdorffer. 

THESE finger-exercises seem to us to be well devised, and 

careful practice of them cannot but have a most excellent 

result. They are purely and simply technical, without the 
slightest zsthetical volitions. In this perfect state of 
purity and simplicity they attain, of course, their object 
most quickly and securely. Helpful notes accompany 
the exercises. las 

Six Songs. Op. 7. By EmIL KREvz. (Edition No. 
8,845; net, Is.) London : Augener & Co. 

Mr. KReEvzZ has got by this time a long way beyond 

Op. 7. We suppose the present edition to be a republi- 

cation in a cheaper form. The composer went for his 

words to Burns, and chose from his poems: “ My Heart 
is Sair,” “A Red, Red Rose,” “John Anderson, my jo,” 

“The Bonnie Wee Thing,” “ O, Wilt thou Go wi’ me?” 

and “Saw ye my Phely?” The finest of the six songs 

is No. 4, “The Bonnie Wee Thing,” but the musical 
apparatus brought into play seems to us too big for the 
nature of the poem. More in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the poems are the simpler No. 3, “ John Anderson, 
my jo”—this first and chiefly—and, next to it, No. 6, 





“Saw ye my Phely?” and No. 5, “O, Wilt thou Go wi’ 
me?” No. 1, “My Heart is Sair,” too, is very good ; we 
care less for No. 2, “ A Red, Red Rose.” The composer 
has studied Scotch folk-songs, and has imitated some of 
their traits; but he has done so unobtrusively and 
judiciously. —— 

Melodic Solfeggi for two voices with pianoforte or har- 
monium accompaniment. By PauL LUTGEN. 
(Edition No. 6,796 @ and 4; net, Is. each.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE full title of this publication runs : “ Melodic Solfeggi 

for two voices (for the superior courses of Solfeggio). 

Fragments chosen from the works of the old masters, and 

transcribed for two voices by Paul Liitgen. (Posthumous 

Work.) Revised and arranged by B. Liitgen. Intended 

as a sequel to his Melodic Solfeggi for two voices (No. 

6,795), and for the use of the elementary classes of sing- 

ing.” In short these two books containing twenty solfeggi 

are a collection of easy, beautiful vocal melody by some 
of the greatest masters, such as Mozart, Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, and Pergolesi, others of less distinction such as 

Petroni, Dalayrac, and Guédon, and a few unknown ones. 

Those for whom this publication is intended will see from 

the foregoing remarks that it is one of real usefulness. 


Yearnings. Song, the words by Mary S. RITTER, the 
music by FLORENCE M. FULTON. London: Forsyth 
Brothers. 

THERE is not much to say either way. But we think 

that if the composer were to study the art she exercises 

more thoroughly and then fall regularly, desperately, in 
love, she would acquit herself of her task with more ¢c/at. 

The “To fly to thee and still repeat, I love thee,” will 

get a very different rendering under the new conditions. 

Of this we are sure. oe 


“*Twas long ago.” Song, the words by BERNARD PAGE, 
the music by ARTHUR PAGE. London: Forsyth 
Brothers. 

A SONG not bad but commonplace, and best where most 

commonplace. It will find admirers, and probably would 

find more if all the verses kept to the absolute simplicity 
of the first two. —_——— 


“ Hope Whispers.” Song written and composed by 
CLEMENTINA DRUMMOND Scott. London: For- 
syth Brothers. 

A MOST extraordinary performance! There is sense 

neither in the harmonies nor in what pretends to be 

melody. The composer would have done better to keep 
the song in her portfolio. 


Six easy Duettinos for female voices. Op. 23. By A. 
MoFFAT. (Edition No. 4,111 @ —/; net, 3d. each.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

Mr. MorFat’s little duets are not only easy, but also 

pretty, nay, even charming. A rocking, soothing, “ Cradle 

Song” opens the series, and is followed by the naive 

“Pretty Little Forest Bird,” the merry “ Gladsome Spring,” 

the festive “ A Christmas Carol,” the humorous “ Fairy’s 

Tea-party,” and the gay “Pretty Violet.” These duets 

are real songs, being thoroughly melodious, and more- 

over easily singable, whether we consider the parts singly 
or conjointly. ann 

“Touch the Harpwith Lightest Hand.” Serenade. 
Four-part song for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 
By PERCY GODFREY. (Edition No. 4,537 ; net, 3d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THIS pleasing part-song charms us into a dreamy, 

quietly happy mood ; it turns us into lotus-eaters. For 
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this the often stationary, and when not stationary, 
smoothly progressing bass is no doubt largely responsible. 
Those who become victims of the composer’s conjuring 
are not likely to prefer an accusation against him, nor 
have we the slightest intention to do so. 


Snowdrop and Rosebud. Cantata for female voices 
(soli and chorus) with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Op. 208, By CARL REINECKE. (Edition No. 9,068 ; 
net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE cannot make the character and eminence of Pro- 

fessor Reinecke as. a composer of fairy cantatas better 

understood than by calling him the Hans Andersen of 
musicians. There is a beauty, poetry, and lightness 
of touch in these compositions of his which mark them 
as unique of their kind. The composer is equally at 
home with good maidens, beneficent fairies, and wicked 
goblins ; he finds always the right note, whether it be 
for true feeling, playfulness, or the grotesque. Let us 
follow the course of the cantata. In the beautiful 

Introduction (“Gladly once both young and old”) the 

Chorus indicates the gist of the story. In the delightful 

No. 2 (Allegretto con grazia) Snowdrop and Rosebud 

appear on the scene, their singing being interrupted and 

accompanied by a Chorus of Birds (“ Tweet, tweet”). 

No. 3 is a devout Ave Maria, sung by Rosebud, Snow- 

drop, and the Mother, without instrumental accompani- 

ment. A charming Duet (No. 4) of Rosebud and Snow- 
drop follows (“ Night is dark, and night is dreary ”). 

Next comes (No. 5) a weird Chorus of Cobolds :— 

“First low, they [Rosebud and Snowdrop] hear, then louder fall 

The chorus of the cobolds small.” 

In No. 6, Chorus of Cobolds, the small ones get more 

obstreperous and threatening too. 

‘*They [the maidens] saw short ugly figures rise 
Who leaped and capered wildly round 
With many an awkward skip and bound, 
With loud discordant shrieks and cries.” 

No. 7 is a pretty duet of Rosebud and Snowdrop (“O 

Snowdrop white, when all is said, You’re all too young 

to woo”). A sprightly Chorus of Fairies (“Give ear, 

give ear, We fairies small”) follows. Then comes 

Snowdrop’s Song (“O come to me, my bridegroom dear”), 

and in conclusion a Chorus of Fairies (“In rosy fragrance 

o’er you bending”). If it is true that all is well that 
ends well, it must be still more true that that is better 
which not only ends but also begins and continues well. 


Motet for eight voices, orchestra, and organ. 
WILLIAM SPARK. London: 
Publishing Company. 

IT is easy to imagine the grand effect of Dr. Spark’s 
motet, ‘“‘ Lord, how long wilt Thou look upon this ?” for, 
although the score is complex, the structure of the music 
is simple. The impressiveness of the composition is in 
the first place due to its massiveness, and only in the 
second place to its polyphony. A few bars or short 
passages excepted, the instruments confine themselves 
to the reinforcement of the voices. As to the eight vocal 
parts, divided into two choirs, they sometimes act 
together and sometimes alternate with each other (z.¢., 
choir against choir), The only difficulty which a per- 
formance of this work offers is that of numbers; if you 
have the latter, the rest will go easily enough. 


By 
The London Musical 


Scientific Voice, Artistic Singing, and Effective Speaking. 

By THOMAS CHATER. London : George Bell & Sons. 
THE book before us is divided into three parts—Scientific 
Voice, Artistic Singing, and Miscellaneous Remarks—and 





the first part into seven chapters—Organs of Voice, The 
Registers of the Voice, Scientific Production of Voice, 
Classification of Voices, Peculiarities of the Registers, 
Falsetto Voice, and Voice Cultivation. The first of these 
chapters will be generally admitted to be a careful 
description of the vocal organs, but many will doubt 
whether the author’s theories and practical teachings are 
as scientific as he maintains, whether they grow out of the 
ascertainable anatomical and physiological facts as the 
trunk, branches, and foliage of a tree from its roots. Mr. 
Chater seems to us too easily satisfied with an experiment 
or a deduction if it squares with his theory. Scientific pro- 
duction of voice is comprised by the author in “four 
golden rules,” which he translates thus: “Full Breath, 
Tight Holding, Explosive Emission, Forward Placing.” 
For a just understanding of these in part mysterious- 
sounding formulas, the accompanying explanations are 
necessary. It is not our intention to discuss the many 
important points touched upon in Mr. Chater’s. book, but 
we advise all to read the volume, which is clearly written, ' 
full of interesting and instructive matter, and suggestive 
where it is not convincing. 


Aphorisms on the Art of Song-accompaniment. By Prof. 

Dr. CARL REINECKE. Leipzig: Gebriider Reinecke. 
THE title “ Aphorisms on the Art of Song-accompaniment” 
is as appropriate as would be that of “7 veadise on the Art 
of Song-accompaniment.” But while neither a treatise 
nor consisting of aphorisms, these fourteen pages of re- 
marks on the subject in question are superlatively valuable. 
Nothing could be more useful than the author’s general 
advice and warnings, nothing more instructive and _inter- 
esting than his hints as to the execution of the accompan- 
iment of some of Léwe’s ballads and Schumann’s and 
Mendelssohn’s songs. Professor Reinecke shows himself 
here the exquisitely fine-feeling and poetical musician he 
is, and the genuine connoisseurs know him to be. 


The Child’s Primer of the Theory of Music. 
C. A. WEBSTER. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
A WELL planned and executed booklet, in which every- 
thing is clearly expressed, carefully graduated, and 
profusely illustrated. Exercises, too, are _plentifully 
provided. Every child will be able to follow the author’s 
teaching, and after having gone through the course 
prescribed will have definite ideas about notes, clefs, 
rests, time, signature, sharps and flats, and intervals. 
The prefatorial remarks are sensible. We shall conclude 
our notice with the first two sentences from them :— 
“This little book is intended as a first step for pianoforte 
pupils, and may be used along with any ordinary standard 
ianoforte tutor. It is more desirable still, perhaps, that 
it should be used before any other music book whatever 
be put in the pupil’s hands ; the fingers, musical ear, and 
memory being meanwhile strengthened, and the child’s 
general intelligence quickened by means of the exercises 
outlined in the primer.” 


By 





@peras and Conrerts. 


ROYAL ITALIAN 
THE revival of Bellini’s Morma, on November 5th, could not in 


OPERA. 


any sense be regarded as a success. In the first place the 
melodies of Bellini, tuneful as they are, belong to a school which 
is rapidly fading out. The languishing grace of the “linked 
sweetness long drawn out” seems somewhat behind the time. 
Nor is there anything dramatic in the quality of the music. 
The orchestral work is thin and without significance. What is 
wanted to give any life to Morma is a great dramatic soprano, 
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who by her acting, presence, and vocal gifts, can lift the Druid 
Priestess out of the region of commonplace. Mlle. Peri was a 
clever lady with a good voice somewhat spoiled by the incessant 
tremolo, and she acted with intelligence, but being out of voice 
on this occasion her intonation was at fault, and Mlle. Costanzi, 
who appeared as Adalgisa, was still less satisfactory. The only 
vocalist who was at all successful was Signor Giannini, whose 
full and powerful tenor voice was used with good effect. Some 
credit may also be given to Signor Meroles as the High Priest. 

On November 6th there was a very different scene. Gluck’s 
Orfeo was revived with a success alike creditable to the 
management and the artists. ‘This noble classic opera, origin- 
ally produced in 1762, and marking a distinct departure in 
operatic art, was, to the surprise of many, received with almost 
unbounded enthusiasm. It was thought that a work lending 
itself so little to popular operatic tastes would be, as Shake- 
speare says, ‘‘Caviare to the general,” but it was not so. 
English amateurs showed how much musical taste had advanced 
by the cordial reception they gave to this fine work, which was 
the cause of so much musical rivalry in Paris over a century ago, 
when the friends of Piccini put him forth as an opponent to 
Gluck. The Gluckists and Piccinists declared musical war, 
with the result well known to all musicians. Before the 
production of Orfeo the composer had written in the Italian 
manner common at the period, but in this work he made the 
attempt he has himself described to give to the music the 
dramatic colouring required by the story. How finely he 
succeeded we have proof in the exquisite work he has given to 
the world, and which is still a model of artistic style and 
expression. 

In the representation Signor Lago was especially fortunate in 
having engaged the Sisters Ravogli who had been so successful on 
the Continent. Anything more beautiful than the performance 
of Mlle. Giulia Ravogli as Orfeo we can scarcely remember. 
Her conception of the character was full of classic grace. She 
looked the part to perfection, acted with the utmost feeling and 
delicacy, and, with a. beautiful and well trained voice, executed 
the music ina manner that was little short of perfection. In 
the second act, especially, she was admirable in acting and 
singing, and made no attempt to sacrifice the classic beauty and 
grace of the music for the sake of those ‘‘ effects ”’ so dear to the 
modern prima donna. The good taste displayed was worthy of 
the work, and highly creditable to the artist, whose Continental 
fame was amply sustained by this fine performance. With 
regard to the introduction of an air by Bertoni in the first act, 
the interpolation was perhaps excusable when so many were 
desirous of hearing the remarkable vocal talent of the singer. 
Mlle. Sofia Ravogli had not the same chance of distinction as 
her sister, but her rendering of Euridice was excellent, refined, 
and expressive, and without dramatic commonplaces of the 
modern school. The part of Cupid was cleverly sustained by the 
Swedish artist, Mlle. Otta Broni. So great was the impression 
made that at the second representation the theatre was besieged, 
and numbers were unable to gain admission. Who will say 
after this that our English opera-goers are insensible to the 
charms of a good work? The fact is they too seldom have the 
chance of enjoying music of so high a character. 

On November 12th, Madame Albani, for the first time, appeared 
as Valentine in Meyerbeer’s opera Les Huguenots. ‘That she 
would fail was not at all likely, but it was felt that the character 
was somewhat exhausting for the vocalist, and although 
Madame Albani exerted herself with success so far as it went, it 
cannot be doubted that there are many other parts in which she 
appears to greater advantage. The general rendering of the 
opera was fairly good, without claiming especial commendation. 

On the 16th, M. Maurel, the popular French baritone, 
appeared as Rigoletto. He had been announced some days 
before, but a cold had prevented his appearance. The 
Rigoletto of M. Maurel is somewhat peculiar in style. He gives 
the fullest scope to the grotesque side of the Jester’s character. 
Perhaps he is even more eccentric than some would think 
natural, as the Jester in protecting his innocent daughter from 
the libertine Duke is acting from the finest and truest impulses 
of human nature. M. Maurel was, however, very effective in 
the character as a whole. 

On November 18th there was an important revival of 





Wagner’s Zannhiuser, attracting a very large audience. The 
opera had not been performed for a long time, and as Madame 
Albani is seen to the greatest advantage in the character of the 
heroine, the audience had a treat. She sang the music 
beautifully, and acted with the tender expression demanded by 
the charming heroine. M. Maurel was excellent as Wolfram, 
and Signor Perotti made a capital Tannhiuser, acting with 
picturesque effect and singing the music well. As Venus 
Mlle. Sofia Ravogli was artistic. The subordinate parts were 
efficiently sustained, and the general representation reflected 
credit on the establishment. Of course, the popular proces- 
sional march took the house by storm, given as it was with 
brilliant effect. 

Miss Ella Russell made a single appearance as Elsa in 
Lohengrin, singing the music beautifully, of course, but she is 
not as satisfactory in this part as in some others. 

Signor Lago may be deservedly complimented upon the 
artistic merits of his Autumn season. Many of the representa- 
tions have been in no respect inferior to those given during the 
regular Summer season, and he has shown a spirit of enterprise 
in the production of important works, such as is not always 
displayed by managers who receive great support and charge 
high prices. His last revival was Meyerbeer’s Z’£ toile du Nord. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

M. PADEREWSKI made his first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, on November Ist. His playing of Schumann’s 
Concerto revealed as usual the exquisite character of his touch, 
and the delicacy of his style and expression. Possibly in this 
instance somewhat more vigour would have enhanced the effect 
of Schumann’s music, for nothing is more mistaken than to 
suppose because the composer is sometimes vague and dreamy 
that he is wanting in fire and animation. Sometimes, as all 
lovers of Schumann know, he can be particularly energetic and 
impassioned. There was, however, a great charm in the re- 
finement of M. Paderewski’s execution. The brilliancy of his 
technical powers was displayed in Liszt’s 12th Rhapsodie, the 
playing of which piece caused quite an excitement. Being 
vociferously applauded, the pianist gave a study of Chopin with 
the utmost grace and skill. The 3rd Symphony of Brahms in 
F was admirably played by the orchestra, and was conducted 
with great effect by Mr. Manns. Dr. Mackenzie’s “‘ Benedictus,” 
with the solo part given to all the violins, was an item in the 
programme, and the overture to Aacreon and the orchestral 
arrangement of Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation to the Waltz” by Berlioz were 
brilliantly rendered by the Crystal Palace band. Mr. Ben 
Davies sang ‘‘ Come, Margarita, Come” and Signor Piatti’s 
Serenade with his accustomed grace. At the concert of Novem- 
ber 15th the works were for the most part familiar. The sym- 
phony was Spohr’s ‘‘ Power of Sound,” as it is commonly called, 
although ‘‘ Consecration of Sound” would be nearer the true 
meaning. This was admirably performed, as also were the 
overtures to Oberon and Masaniello. Miss Macintyre sang 
‘*Elsa’s Dream” beautifully and Lassen’s ‘* Es war ein Traum,” 
which was encored, and Miss Macintyre then gave Dessauer’s 
piquant bolero ‘‘ Le retour des Promis.” Mr. Hollman, the ad- 
mirable violoncellist, introduced a concerto in A minor No. 2. for 
that instrument. Mr. Hollman writes well and plays still better, 
so there was great satisfaction for the audience in his performance. 
As a matter of fact the concerto has some graceful and effective 
passages, and in the hands of an artist possessing such compiete 
mastery over his instrument and producing such a fine quality 
of tone the concerto could hardly fail to please as it certainly did, 
the distinguished violoncellist being greeted with the applause 
justly due. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE first concert of the season was given on November 12th, at 
the Albert Hall, Mendelssohn’s oratorio Zéjah attracting an 
unusually large audience. Two newcomers were heard on this 
occasion, Madame Schmidt-Koehne was the soprano, a highly 
trained vocalist from Berlin. She sang with great intelligence 
and complete mastery of the music, but some would have pre- 
ferred a simpler and what English lovers of oratorio would call 
a more ‘‘devotional” style of singing. The contralto was 
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Madame Sviatlovsky, from the Grand Opera, Moscow. She has 
a good voice, but here again something operatic in her style 
failed to give complete satisfaction to the audience. Although 
we may record that Nadame Sviatlovsky, like Madame Schmidt- 
Koehne, was well received, nothing could be finer than the 
rendering of the choruses. Mr. Barnby has got the choralists 
into such splendid training that they executed the chief choruses 
with wonderful precision and with remarkable beauty of tone 
and expression. Miss Sarah Berry was very successful, and Miss 
Maggie Davies, from the Royal College of Music, who took the 
place of Miss Florence Bethell, acquitted herself well. Mr. 
Ben Davies, although an apology was made for him in consequence 
of a cold, sang well in the two tenor airs, and Mr. Watkin Mills 
did justice to the fine bass solos of the prophet. The second 
concert was devoted to the ‘‘ Faust ” of Berlioz, in which Madame 
Albani sang the soprano part. 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
AT the Saturday Concert, November Ist, Sir Charles Hallé 
played Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in E minor with all his 
accustomed grace and ease. Madame Norman-Néruda (Lady 
Hallé) was exquisite in her rendering of Hiandel’s Sonata in D 
major, and in response to a demand for another piece gave 
Spohr’s Barcarolle. Schumann’s Quartet in A major was 
beautifully played, and Mr. Norman Salmond sang ‘‘ Honour 
and Arms” well. The concert on Monday, November 1oth, 
was a success for M. Paderewski, who played Schumann’s 
** Carnival” brilliantly. Dvorak’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 51. 
was enjoyed by the audience, and so especially was Rubinstein’s 
charming B flat Trio in which the famous pianist and composer is 
in one of his most genial moods. Mr. Arthur Oswald sang. 
At the Saturday Concert, November 8th, M. Paderewski was 
heard principally in solos of Chopin. On November 3rd Mr. 
Leonard Borwick was very successful, and also on November 15th. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

M. HENSCHEL commenced a new series of his symphony 
concerts on Thursday, November 2oth, at St. James’s Hall. M. 
Henschel deserves to meet with due reward for his taste and 
enterprise in securing good orchestral performances. At the 
above concert one of the novelties was an overture in F in three 
movements by Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, third son of the 
famed Cantor of Leipzig. The peculiarity of the cembalo part, 
played by Dr. Hubert Parry on the harpsichord dated 1771, and 
made by Burkat Shudi, excited the curiosity of the audience ; 
Mozart’s Prague Symphony and the Symphony in p of Brahms’ 
were admirably played. The entr’acte and Death of Clarchen 
from Beethoven’s music to Agmont were included in the pro- 
gramme, and Wagner’s Flying Dutchman overture was an 
attractive feature. The audience was moderately good and we 
hope the next concert will show a still larger attendance. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 
AMONG the concerts given, that of the Spanish pianist Sefior 
Albeniz may be spoken of with warm commendation. It took 
place on the 7th inst. at St. James’s Hall, and was a very 
interesting one. There was a full and excellent orchestra con- 
ducted by Sefior Breton, the Spanish composer and conductor 
who formerly conducted the classical concerts at Madrid. A 
symphony in E.flat by Sefior Breton was chiefly noticeable for 
its remarkable reproduction of the most striking passages in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica Symphony.” It was understood, however, 
that this similarity was intentional. Some other works by Sefior 
Breton displayed greater individuality, and he must be credited 
with being an excellent conductor. A fanciful and original 
orchestral work was a “ Moorish Serenade” by Chapi, which 
was fresh and attractive in the ideas and was cleverly and pic- 
turesquely instrumented. It pleased the audience greatly, and 
one of the movements was encored. Seiior Albeniz modestly 
chose Mozart’s Concerto in nD, and played it with much of the 
old-world charm such music requires. In Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,” and in Schumann’s A minor Concerto Sefior Albeniz 
was heard with great pleasure. He gave a second concert on 
November 21st. The Chamber Concert of the students of the 





Royal Academy of Music at St. James’s Hall, on Monday, 
November roth, was sufficiently interesting to indicate that good 
work is being done at the institution. Dr. Mackenzie conducted. 
The Royal College of Music on the 6th of November gave an 
orchestral concert. Schumann’s Symphony inc was well played, 
and the ‘‘ Tragic Overture ” of Brahms. Miss Isabella Donkersley 
made an ambitious effort in the Violin Concerto of Beethoven, 
and Miss Jeanne Bretey played Mendelssohn’s Rondo in E flat. 
Mr. Sandbrook and Miss Purvis sang well. The first concert of 
the Musical Guild took place at Kensington Town Hall on the 
Ioth of November, and was fairly successful. Nor must we 
omit to mention a somewhat daring attempt to produce Bizet’s 
opera Carmen at the Kilburn Town Hall. Making allowances 
for the drawback of having no orchestra, Mr. Baker, the con- 
ductor, and his company were entitled to commendation. M. 
Sarasate’s concert on November 3rd, at St. James’s Hall, was 
chiefly remarkable for his playing of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto and that of M. Saint-Saéns’ No. 3. He also gave his 
“ Air montagnard varié” with great brilliancy. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Cusins, played the Zanmhduser overture and Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt. At Madame Patti’s concert at the Albert Hall, on 
November 3rd, although the famous frima donna sang ‘‘ Bel 
Raggio,” ‘*O Luce di quest’Anima,” and ‘‘ The Banks of Allan 
Water,” the audience wanted six songs instead of three and 
made a great uproar because the vocalist was unwilling to repeat 
them all. Madame Patti, however, pacified her admirers and 
pleased them also. Her farewell concert on the 19th was very 
successful, the przma donna being assisted by Mr. Sims Reeves 
and other popular vocalists. Madame Patti shortly departs for 
Russia to receive fabulous sums. The first of the London 
Ballad Concerts, on the 19th of November, attracted a large 
audience, 








Musical Potes. 


VicTOR WILDER, the musical critic, is a candidate for 
the directorship of the Paris Opéra. He has at his back 
a capital of 1,200,000 francs, intends to engage three 
conductors, and promises daily performances and a greater 
number of novelties. To please all, he proposes two 
subscriptions, between which the week is to be divided, 
one for the lovers of the old style, the other for the lovers 
of the new style. Even Wagner shall find a place in the 
repertory. 

THE Opéra-Lyrique, at the Eden-Théatre, was on the 
31st of October enthusiastically inaugurated with Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, first performed at Weimar in 
1877, latterly at Rouen, and now for the first time in 
Paris. The execution, with Mlle. Bloch and M. Talazac 
and M. Bouhy in the principal parts, was good. As to 
the opera itself, M. Arthur Pougin sums up its merits 
and demerits thus: “Samson et Dalila is a work of the 
first order, superb in structure, masterly in style, and 
remarkable and sustained in inspiration; and seems to 
me superior to anything M. Saint-Saéns has hitherto 
produced for the theatre. It has against it, unfortu- 
nately, the subject on which it is written, which is not at 
all theatrical, not at all really impassioned ; which offers 
but a mediocre interest ; and which, lastly, leaves room 
for no incident, for no surprise.” M. Héler remarks: 
“ Douvrage de M. Saint-Saéns n'est pas un chef-d’euvre, 
mais Cestune euvre.” After Samson et Dalila came the 
turn of La jolie Fille de Perth, one of the earlier works of 
Georges Bizet, which M. Pougin describes as written in a 
Franco-Italian style, and hardly foretelling the bold and 
piquant novelties of L’Arlészenne and especially Carmen. 

LEgyptienne, a three-act comic opera, the words by 
Chicot, Nuitter, and Beaumont, and the music by Charles 
Lecocgq, was lately produced at the Folies-Dramatiques ; 
but the composer seems to have been on this occasion 
less happily inspired than usual. Another popular 
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composer, Edmond Audran, had about the same time a 
new work of his—J/iss Helyett, a three-act operetta (the 
words by Maxime Boucheron)—performed at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens. “The music flows smoothly and simply,” says 
a critic, “ but also without very great originality.” 

AT the Odéon was produced an adaptation of Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet by Georges Lefévre, with music 
by Francis Thomé. Both play and music are highly 
spoken of. 

M. FOURCAUD, the critic, has instigated a movement 
for the erection of a monument to Georges Bizet, the 
composer of Carmen. With Ambroise Thomas, Charles 
Gounod, and Ernest Reyer, as patrons, the announcement 
of theatrical and concert performances for the benefit of 
this object, and contributions coming readily in, success 
may be confidently predicted. 

THE Chatelet concert which Colonne gave for the 
benefit of the Bizet monument fund had a programme 
which comprised the following items: Patrie, Roma, 
Jeux @ Enfants, La jolie Fille de Perth, fragments from 
Carmen, L’ Arlésienne (all by Bizet), and A la Mémoire 
de Georges Bizet, a poem by Louis Gallet, recited by 
Mlle. Renée du Minil. 

LAMOUREUX,, who lately made with his orchestra so 
successful a tour through Belgium and Holland, has been 
engaged by the zmfresario Schurmann for another tour, 
which will take him to Amiens, Rheims, Liége, Bruxelles, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Harlem, 
and conclude with fifty concerts in England, sixteen of 
which will fall as a share to London. 

At the Berlin Opera House a revised version of 
Weber’s Oderon has been performed. Grandaur has re- 
written the words, and Wiillner composed recitatives. 
The great success may in part be attributable to the 
magnificent mounting of the work. Franchetti’s Asvaé/ 
has been accepted for performance. 

MR. MAX PAUER, the popular professor of the Cologne 
Conservatoire, after gathering laurels in his recent sub- 
scription concerts at Breslau, Bochum, Miinster, and some 
Rhenish towns, gave a concert in Berlin on the 8th of 
November, The programme consisted of (1) Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, by Sebastian Bach ; (2) Sonata, Op.109, 
by Beethoven ; (3) Toccata, Op. 7, by Schumann ; (4) Bar- 
carolle, Op. 60, by Chopin ; (5) Ballade, Op. 24, by Grieg ; 
(6) Romanza, Op. 22, No. 1, by Theodor Kirchner; (7) 
Etude de Concert, Op. 48, No. 1, by Moszkowski ; and (8a) 
‘““Waldesrauschen,” and (b) Tarantelle from “ Venezia e 
Napoli” by Liszt. All Berlin papers are loud in praise of 
his clear and highly-finished ¢echnigue, the natural warmth 
of his expression, precision of touch, and his musicianly 
rendering of the different pieces, and unanimously place 
the young artist in the front rank of great pianists. Mr. 
Max Pauer’s “ Four Evenings at the Piano ( Vier Klavier- 
Ablende),” to be given at Cologne and Bonn, are looked 
forward to with the greatest interest. 

A FEW notes is all we can devote to the innumerable 
concerts of the capital of the German Empire. Among 
the pianists Otto Hegner, Max Pauer, and Clotilde Klee- 
berg, are the most successful. Paul Pabst, of Moscow, 
and Louis Breitner, of Paris, were less fortunate. The 
latter played at one of his concerts Schumann’s /xzZro- 
auction and Allegro appassionato, Op. 92; Rubinstein’s 
new Concertstiick, Op. 113; and aconcerto by Lalo. A 
concert of the local pianist, Heinrich Barth, is likewise 
noteworthy ; its programme comprised Brahms’ concerto 
in B flat, and Beethoven’s in G, and pieces by Scarlatti, 
Henselt, Chopin, and Rudorff. The violinists were repre- 
sented by Brodski, Henri Marteau, and César Thomson, 
the last of whom produced a sensation at the third 
Philharmonic concert] with a Bruch concerto. Of vocal 





visitors we may mention the tenor, Emil Gétze ; the 
soprano, Lilli Lehmann; and the contraltos, Amalie 
Joachim and Lillian Sanderson. Amalie Joachim, an old 
favourite, produced at one of her song-socrées (Lieder- 
Abende) a great effect with Peter Cornelius’ Christmas 
songs. Lillian Sanderson has taken the public by storm. 
Stern’s Choral Society gave a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s S¢. Pau/ on the 3rd of November. At the 
second: Philharmonic concert, under Biilow, was heard a 
Serenade in four movements by. Robert Kahn ; at the 
second concert of the Royal band, Liszt’s Zasso and 
Schumann’s music to Manfred; and at a concert of the 
Berlin Liedertafel, an admirable seven-part chorus by 
Reinhold Becker. 

THE realisation of the dream of a “second Opera House” 
for Berlin becomes more and more a probable reality. 
Prospectuses have been sent out ; a site has been chosen ; 
Angelo Neumann is ready to take in hand the direction ; 
all genres are to be cultivated—music-drama, grand and 
comic opera, ballet, &c. The capital required for the 
undertaking amounts to no less than £175,000. 

A HAMBURG critic says, @ Propos of the performance at 
the second Philharmonic concert of Rubinstein’s overture 
to Antony and Cleopatra : *‘ It belongs, as regards formal 
structure, to the most important works of the composer. 
The themes stand out sharply and pregnantly, and their 
characteristic nature, as well as the rich colouring of the 
orchestration, cannot but charm the hearer.” 

DRESDEN, following the example of other towns, pro- 
duced, on October 22, Peter Cornelius’ Bardier von 
Bagdad, The work pleased, although its /imesses were 
not evident to all. 

A NOTABLE event will be the production of Berlioz’s 
double opera, La Prise de Trote and Les Troyens @ 
Carthage, at Carlsruhe, on the 2nd and 3rd of December. 

FELIX MOTTL gave, on the 79th anniversary of Liszt’s 
birthday, a stage performance of the master’s S*¢. 
Elizabeth, at Baden-Baden. 

LITOLFF’s Die Tempelherren (Les Templiers) found a 
favourable reception at Breslau on October 23rd. The 
subscription concerts are now conducted by R. Masz- 
kowski. The programme of the first concert contained 
Liszt’s Les Préludes, that of the second a Rhapsody by 
Dvorak. In the latter concert took part Max Pauer, who 
played Beethoven’s E flat major Concerto and some 
pieces. 

THE pianist Mme. Carreiio is playing all over Germany 
with great success. 

AT Vienna Massenet’s J/anon was produced on the 
19th of November. Gounod’s 7rtbut de Zamora, Rubin- 
stein’s Vero, and Ponchielli’s Gzoconda have by this time 
been performed or are about to be performed. The fore- 
going notes refer to the Court Opera-house. At the Carl- 
Theater, an English opera, Evminy, by Edw. Jakobowski, 
has gained the favour of the public. 

THE Austrian Diet (Landtag) has voted an annual 
pension of 300 florins for the composer Professor Anton 
Briickner. 

THE news of the completion of a new string quintet by 
Brahms will delight the admirers of the master. It will 
be played in the course of this winter by the Rosé quartet 
in Vienna. 

GOLDMARK has remodelled the third act of his opera 
Merlin. 

THE following works are the promised novelties of the 
Bohemian Theatre, at Prague :—Amaranthe, by TrneCek ; 
Viola, by W. Weiss; Das Kind des Tébor, by Carl 
Bendel ; and Perditta, by Carl Kavarovic. 

THE Beethoven house at Bonn is now open to the 
public. 
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FR. HEGAR, who celebrated his 25 years’ jubilee as 
music-director at the Tonhalle, in Ziirich, was presented 
= a magnificent silver goblet and 40,000 francs in 
gold. 

THE one-armed pianist, Count Géza Zichy, has been 
appointed intendant of the Pesth Opera. 

FROM Petersburg comes the news of the successful 
first performance of Borodin’s posthumous opera /gor. 
— work was completed by Rimsky Korssakoff and 
others, 

PARIS has lost a distinguished musician by the 
death of César Franck, organist at Ste. Clotilde, and for 
many years professor at the Conservatoire. As a com- 
poser he was not popular, but highly esteemed by the few. 
He was born at Liége, in 1822. His compositions com- 
prise vocal and instrumental works—masses, oratorios 
(Ruth and Les Béatitudes), symphonic poems (Les Eolides 
and Le Chasseur maudit), &c. His pupils in composition 
are very numerous, and many of them already celebrated. 
Like Berlioz, he may be better appreciated after his 
death than during his lifetime. 

THE Royal Academy of Music has been fortunate in 
securing Emile Sauret as successor to the late Sainton. 
Sauret, a Frenchman by birth, studied music at the Paris 
and Brussels Conservatoires, is known as an excellent 
soloist all over Europe and in America, and since 1880 
has lived in Berlin, where he was professor of violin- 
playing at Kullak’s Academy of Music. 

AT the first of this year’s meetings of the Musical Asso- 
ciation (now held in the Royal Academy of Music) Mr. 
Th. Lea Southgate read a short paper on the ancient 
Egyptian flutes discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie. The 
instruments, which are supposed to beat least 3,500 years 
old, have a length of less than 18 inches and an inside 
diameter of 3-16 of an inch, one being provided with 
three finger-holes, another with four. There is a doubt as 
to the way of playing them; Mr. Southgate and Mr. 
Blaikley, however, have come to the conclusion that they 
were not sounded by blowing across the top, and 


that a light reed was inserted. The three-holed 


Rute, blown across the top, gives the notes i *, g, a, b> ; 
with reed inserted, eD (160), f (177), g (197), aD (215). 
The four-holed flute, blown across the top, gives the notes 
f’ #, a’, b’p, c’, d’; with reed inserted, e 9 (160), g (194), 
aD (213), bD (233), cD (257). The parenthetic figures 
indicate the number of vibrations. 

A SECOND EDITION (with additions) of Fr. Niecks’s 
“Life of Chopin” will be published in a few days, if it 
is not out already. The issue in parts of a German trans- 
lation was completed a month or two ago. 

A RECENTLY erected monument in the churchyard of 
St. Michael’s, Tenbury, bears the following inscription: 
“This stone is laid on his grave by a number of his friends 
in loving memory of the Reverend Sir Frederick Arthur 
Gore-Ouseley, Baronet. Born 12th August, 1825; died 
6th April, 1889. Vicar of this parish, and founder of the 
Church and College of St. Michael and All Angels. ‘ The 
redeemed of the Lord shall return and come with singing 
unto Zion,’ ” 


= 


8238 
8576 








PIECES INTENDED AS A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. . 

By FELIX MENDELSSOHN - BARTHOLDY. 

Op. 72. s. a. 
Pianoforte Solo ... a = I= 
Pianoforte Duet ... 
7521 Violin and Piano net 
7631 Viola and Piano... net 1— 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


net 
nett I— 
a 
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d. 
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The Number of the ‘Monthly Musical Record” 
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& ComPANY’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludeate Hill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference tq musical matters 
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Bound Volumes of the ‘‘MONTHLY MusicaL RecorD” for 
1890 will be ready on December 5th. 








Third Edition. 


HARMONY: 


Its Theory and Practice. 


EBENEZER PROUT, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music &c. 
Bound, net, 5s. 
(The First Edition was sold in Three Months.) 


**In a review of the present kind we cannot offer critical remarks upon the subject a> 
presented by the accomplished author. Such a task would require the space of a long 
article. Nor can we consider the objections which theorists have raised against certain 
of Mr. Prout’s principles and statements. Enough here that every chapter has its 
contents laid out with the utmost clearness and fortified by examples from great 
masters, which show an exceptionally wide range of reading and observation. ith 
pemerd to disputed matters, it may Le said that the student who masters Mr. Prout’s 

0 


will be ina very good condition to judge for himself."—T7he Daily Telegraph, 
January 4, 1890. 





Second Edition. 


COUNTERPOINT: 


Strict and Free. 


BY 
EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &e. 
Bound, net, 5s. 


London: 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
only West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


R. NIECKS.—A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of Music. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 
Introduction to the Elements of Music. Bound, net, 1s. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
London. . 








AUGENER’S EDITION, No. g201. 


R. RIEMANN’S CATECHISM OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS (Guipe to INstRUMENTATION). Net, 2s. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, een E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W., 
ondon. 


100 STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. 


Edited, Revised, the words partly re-written by W. A. BARRETT. The 
accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, Henry Gadsby, A, J. 
Caldicott, Burnham Horner, Joseph Barnby, and the Editor. 
Edition No. 8830. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 7s. 6d. ; in Paper Cover, 5s. 








AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
London, 
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SONGS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


EMII KREUZ. 


TWENTY SONGS, 
WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS, 
8849a rou? SONGS FOR A TENOR VOICE, Op.r .. 
1. I See on the Far Horizon (Am fernen Horizonte). 
2. Must I then die now (Jung sterben). 
3. Lassie with the Rosy Lips (Madchen mit dem rothen 
Miindchen). 
4. Nay, I will never tell it (Vor-atz). 
88495 —s SONGS FOR A SOPRANO VOICE. Op. 2 
. Oh Holy Art (An die Kunst). 
. When two that loved must sever (Wenn zwei von einander 
scheiden). 
3. Last night as I lay slee eping (Ich hab die Nacht getriiumet). 
4. The Swallow sings his Evening Ditty (Abendfriede). 
8349¢ roms SONGS FOR A SOPRANO - Leeeienes VOICE, 
‘ «. =net 


s. @. 


net I 


net 1 


<< 
2. Boake ‘Adair (Oo siiss Vielliebchen !). 

= O were my love yon lilac fair (O wir’ Ea Lieb !). 

3. Slumber Song (Schlaf, du liebes Ki 


4. Love Confessed (Dass du mich listers das wusst’ ich), 
8849d — rege FOR A SOPRANO OR TENOR VOICE. 


net 1 


* 7 Oid Story (Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen). 
The True Kiss (Sie sagen wohl ein Kuss sei Scherz). 

. Spring Night (Friihlingsnacht). 

4. Greetings (Sag, ich liess sie griissen), 


8849e PO a tk tee FOR seenainiaiies OR —— 


1. Mill Wheel Owe Mahirad). 

2. Joy after Storm (Nach dem Gewitter). 

3. There came a Frost in the Spring (Kein Gliick noch Stern), 
4. The Three Lovers (Der Wirthin Téchterlein), 


FULL MUSIC SIZE. 


Sleep, my heart's delight (Schlaf, du liebes Kind). Slumber 
Song. Op. 3» No. 3. 

No. 1 in F; No. ‘2 in flat; No. 3inp; No. 4inc,each 4 — 

Two Songs, with Violin Obbligato. Op. 8 :— 


I- 


3- 
2. Soft! Roving Wind! (Still, lieber Wind) 4- 

‘No fewer than 20 songs, disposed in five books, by Mr, Emil Kreuz, 
the clever viola player, are issued by the same firm. In these it is 
agreeable to observe that the « 1p ”s mood t brighter as he goes 
on, and that the influence of the ‘ Weltschmerz,’ which is a sign of so much 
youthful work of promise, is gradually cast off. Even in the first book, the 
composer's *Op. 2, great originality is shown, and such a song as «jung 
sterben,’ translated as ‘ Must I then die now?’ is a proof of the earnestness 
of intention which marks a thorough musician, In the selection of his 
words Mr. Kreuz has not always been very fortunate: thus in the second 
book a setting of ‘An die Musik,’ though containing passages | worthy of 
attention, cannot produce its full i of S bert’s immortal 
setting of the same words. * Abendfriede,’ in this book, is very effective, 
though it is a song which players will like better than singers. The ‘ Slumber 
Song,’ in the third book, is perhaps the best of the whole series ; its subject 
is beautifully smooth, and though it * not very easy to sing, it is not un- 
grateful. Ifit were not for Scl ‘ Frii snacht,’ the setting of the 
same words in the fourth volume weald deserve unqualified praise for its 
careful attention to the meaning of the poem, and its note of genuine passion, 
The song that follows this, ‘ Greetings,’ is extremely pretty, and has the naive 
grace of a folk-song. ‘ The Millwheel’ is most effective of the last series ; the 
setting of the plaintive ‘ Der Wirthin Téchterlein’ is well conceived, but the 
three different varieties of love felt for the dead maiden by the students are not 
differentiated clearly enough. As a whole, however, the songs Geserve 
attention, for they show very decided talent, if not actual genius.’ 
The Times, July 21st, 1890. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 
Augener's Edition, No. 8847. 


PASTORALIA. 


10 Songs; 


1. To the ovgeane Bae (An den Abendstern) .. 














the Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp, the Music by 


EMIL KREUZ. 


Op. 10, in 2 Books, each, net, 1s. 


Book I.—1. As Phyllis Wended. 
2. If Thou wert Asked. 
3. Tell me, Colin. 
4. A Shepherdess once Wandered. 
No. 83474. Book II.—s, Robin's Lament. 
6. Gentle Shepherd, 
7. The Wooing Day. 
8. A Summer’s Morning. 
g. Proud Janet. 
10. Which is most fair? 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


No. 88474. 


Performed at the Norwich Festival. 


THE SHIP O’ THE FIEND. 


ORCHESTRAL BALLAD BY 
HAMISH MACCUNN. 


qgoota Full Orchestral Score . 
8571 


a net 5 — 
Pianoforte Duet Arrangement by Marmaduke Raseee . sae 


net 2 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS 


IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


8272 DEUX DANSES | gp megane mél: eee 
et Mazourka). Op. 23bis ove net 
IMAGES. 6,Morceaux caractéristiques. 7 
Cah. I. (A l'improviste, Picador, Monologue) 
Cah, II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) ... owe 
“IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques. Op. 29. (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 
6275 CHANSONS ET DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31. net 


- » Ra 


“On 27 3— 
82734 
82736 


8274 


net 
net 


I— 
1 


2—- 
2—- 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 


1, Foubert’s Place, 





AUGENER’S EDITION, 


H, PURCELL’S GOLDEN SONATA, 


GUSTAV JENSEN, 


In his ‘‘ Classische Violin Musik berithmter Meister des 17ten and 18ten 
Jahrhunderts.” 


7410 For Two Violins and Pianoforte 
7410@ For Two Violins, Violoncello, and Pianofoste 


AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


ANTIQUARIAN MUSIC. 


SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. 
Some of them only slightly damaged. 
NEW LIST To be had gratis. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, 





Now Reapy. 


London. 


ST. CECILIA 
MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


82, Wardour Street, Uxford Street, W. 


NEW MUSIC. 

SONGS. 

The Rose’s Missiun. In B flat, c, and p. 
He that Loves a Rosy Cheek. 
O Loving Heart. 





Max ScurOrTer ... 
FRANK Moir 
Epwarp Lapen.. 
PIANO. 
Hungarian Hussar March. ErRGMANN 
Ludowika Mazurka. O. WAGNER ... 


j VIOLONCELLO AND ‘PIANO. 
Caprice espagnol. GRITTON ... RS 


To be obtained from all Music. sellers throughout the Kingdom. 
\ JIII. PSALM, composed by HAMISH MAC- 
CUNN, for the Opening of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 


Price 1s. net. 
Metuven, Simpson, & Co., Dundes & Edinburgh. 


OBERT NEWMAN (Bass), of Crystal Palace,’ 
St. James's Hall, Royal Albert Hall, and Promenade Concerts.— 
g, Cambridge Avenue, Kilburn, London, N.W. 





{ 
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USIC FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


N.B.—The prices of Works which have numbers attached are wet. s. d, 


ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each containing about 36 Piano- 
forte Solos and Duets arranged for small Bene Selected, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated 
Biography. English cette 
Bach Album a 
Beethoven Album... eo 
Hiaindel Album.. o oe 
Haydn Album .. . ee 
Mendelssohn Album .. os 
Mozart Album .. é ee 
Schubert Album ee oe 
Schumann Album oe 
Weber Album .. ¥i oe 
The same under the title of 
“ ALBUM CLASSIQUE POUR LA JEUNESSE.” Recueil 
de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, arrangées 
pour Piano d’une maniére facile, et a Par E. Pauer. 
6001-9 Continental Fingering. 9g vols. ... . +. each 
BATISTE, E. Voix Céleste. (M. Lee)... 
| BEYER. Hark the Herald Angels Sing. Easily omens . 
1 CALLCOTT. For unto us a Child is born Solo, 2/- ; Duet 
: CLARK, SCOTSON. Hallelujah, from the ‘* Messiah” 
—— I know that my Redeemer liveth . 
—— Chorus of Angels. Arranged by J. ‘A. Anschiitz.. 
DANCE-ALBUM. A Collection of Popular re ones = 
Vol. I. 6 Dances by Strauss ns ae ° 
Vol. II. 6 Dances by Strauss. 
Vol. III. 6 Dances by Cerito, Scotson Clark, C. “Godfrey, &e. 
Vol. IV. 6 Dances by Cerito, Scotson Clark, Marriott, and 
English Lancers and Country Dances. . 
Vol. 6 Dances by Bilse, Gungl, Marcailhou, Strauss, 
Wallerstein, and Waldteufel 
DORN, EDOUARD. Merry Christmas. Pentesia on Old 
English Christmas Airs ., 
— Happy New Year! 
* Hearts of Oak” 
— Holiday Frolic. "Galopade j oyeuse'. 
— Fifty Favourite naues pa orn with Illustrated Title 
in Colours).. +» each 
8142 GADE, NIELS W. Cinitmas Pieces for Children (Noél) . 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Pianoforte Works :— 
8148 — Albumblatter fir die Jugend a for the 
Young). 20 Kleine Klavierstiicke. 
6162 —— Album pour la +o. amiile. . 20 Morceaux 
Mélodiques. Op. 1 
6163 md Scenes of Childhood Rae der Kinderwelt). 
ieces. 
8146 —— Our Favourite Tunes (Unsere Lieblings- Melodien). 
Melodies, Ancient and Modern. = 106. C. Bound, 7/6. 
a,b 


84492 
84495 
8449¢ 
8449d 


8449¢ 


Brilliant Gallop, introducing 


20 Short 


Books I. and ° +.» each 
8146¢ —— Book III. Modern Composers 
8149 —— ‘The Classicality. The Melody “ Ach du lieber Augustin” 
(Buy a Broom), humorously treated in - style of ae 
composers. Op. 115 ; 
LANGE, G. H. A Child’s Vision on Chriames, Bre— 
“ Silent Night, eed Night.” A German Popular weit 
Transcribed . 
8238 MENDELSSOHN- BART HOLDY, F, ‘Six Pieces intended 
as a Christmas Present for his Young Friends, saad g2. C. 
The same, Pianoforte Duet.. va 
—— Hymnof Praise, arranged by rs Rummel | 
MUNRO, D. R. Ye Merrie Times 
PAUER, E. The Children’s Classics. 
36 Pianoforte Solos and 
Selected, Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. 
trated Biography. EB. ie 
The Children’s Bach.. an se 
The Children’s Beethoven .. es 
The Children’s Hindel : 
The Children’s Haydn oe ae 
The Children’s Mendelssohn ee 
The Children’s Mozart “e os 
The Children’s Schubert .. oe 
The Children’s Schumann .. os 
The Children’s Weber ne . 
Musical Pastime for the Young .. 
Musical Scrap-Book.. ..  «. 59. 
REINECKE, C. Christmas Eve Solo, ues Duet 
8350 —— The Children’s Album. 53 Short Pieces .. 
8382 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Album fiir die Jugend. ‘Op. 62 
—— New Year’s Song and Stranger. 2 Melodies 
8412a ——__ Op. Scenes of Childhood res Easy 
ae Revised by Prof. Th. Kullak 
8417 —— Op. 68. Album for the Young. (Prof. Th. Kullak) 
8418 —— Album. 56 Pieces, (Théodore Kullak.) ee a 
und, " wd 
SMITH, BOYTON. Illustration of Handel's “ Messiah 2 
STERN, L. Christmas Fantasia .. ee oe eo 7 


8576 


Each containing about 
Duets arranged for small hands, 
With Illus- 


8016 
8034 
8151 
8161 
8240 
8254 
8388 
8429 
8471 
8282 
8281 


SEASON. 


WWwWWwwwwww 





Music for the Season.—Pianoforte Solos (continued)— 


8275 THE FAMILY GIFT BOOK. A Collection of Pianoforte 
Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic 
Hymns, National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, 
National Dances and Modern Dances, many of them com- 
po. for this Work. Selected, edited, and partly arranged 
Ernst Pauer. With Illustrations and Poetical Quota- 
tions. In coloured cloth, gilt sides and edges 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. Christmas - Sele,.ge; Duet 
VOLKMANN. Op.11. Musical Picture Book. (Pauer) . 
Op. 27. Grandmother’s Songs. (Pauer.) C. .. 


ORGAN. 


BACH. Choruses from Christmas Oratorio. wd omen — 
No. 21. Herrscher des Himmels .. er 
24. Christen ditzet diesen Tag .. 
BEST, W. T. A Christmas Fantasy on Ancient English 
Carols, for Christmas-tide ve 
— Thesame. 4to oblong Edition es 
— Christmas Pastorale ae 
BOELY, A.’ P. F. Advent oun ont Carol <a 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Chorus of Angels ee 
a Noél. Christmas Anthem, (Harmonium) 


TOY SYMPHONIES, ETC. 


HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 Violins and 
Bass) and 7 Toy Instruments. Score and Parts .. 
—— Toy Symphony. Arranged in G major for 2 Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments :— 
Full Score and oe Instrumental Parts. 8vo 
Vocal Parts oe te e i. as 
— Toy Symphony (in ch. Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 
with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 
Bass (ad did.) by H. Heale :— 
9242 Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts. 
9243 Vocal Parts. 8vo : 
7108 GURLITT,C. Kindersymphonie. “Boy: Sungheny he Piano- 
forte (Violin and Violoncello ad 27b.), Cuckoo, = Night- 
ingale, Trumpet, Triangle, and Drum. Op. 169 
g047_ OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children, Solo for 
Soprano, 2 Bassi, —" of Female re and Toy In- 
struments. Vocal Score . ‘ F ne es 
90474 ~— Book of Words .. 
7116 ROMBERG, B. Toy Symphony (Kindersymphonie) for Piano 
(or 2 Violins and Bass) with 7 ‘Loy Instruments... oe 


(The Toy Instruments to be had of the Publishers.) 


SONGS, CANTATAS, ETC, 


ABT, F. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli and Chorus of 
Female Voices :— 
9036 —— Christmas (Weihnachten). A Cantata for 2 Sopranos 
and Alto (Soli and Chorus), Op. 621. Vocal Score 
—— Little Red Ridinghood a 
Vocal — a we ie oe 
Book of Wor ee aN ee 
Cinderella (Kseheibriati — 
9041 Vocal Score oe . ee rr ue és 
9041a Book of Words .. oe «se ee 
9034 —— ‘The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata |. 
8811 —— _ 25 Children’s Songs (Kinderlieder) for Voice with Piano. 
ADAM. Christmas. With Piano and Harmonium Accom- 
paniment. No.1, inc; 2, in B flat . each 
ARMSTRONG, A. E. Christmas Bells. 
BACH, J. S. My Heart ever Faithful. 
with Violoncello .. 
ge62 BARRI, ODOARDO. The Flower Queen, " Cantata for 
Female Voices, Soli and nasa saps Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. Vocal Score .. ‘ . se . és 
Book of Words a 
BEETHOVEN. 12 Shepherds wah their "Flocks 
abiding. Song 
— Tue Evipnany. Star ‘brightly Shining, where dost thou 
lead us? Song 
BUNNETT, E. A New Year’ s Burdes. 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Agnus Dei. Song we ns 
go64 DIEHL, LOUIS. The Quarrel of the Flowers. A musical 
recital (in costume) ; the words by the Rev. G. S. ae, 
B.A. 


—  ‘Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for Treble or “Mixed 
Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 
Vocal Score ie oe oe es ee és ee 
Book of Words .. ae 


9241 
92414 


4to 


9040 
go40a 


Seng 
Air for Soprano, 


gob6aa 


‘tm a ee 


9063 

90634 

g129 GODFREY, PERCY. Christ blesseth the Children. “A read- 
ing in church recitation and chorus, with organ or piano- 


forte accompaniment, the words selected hed J. Powell 
Metcalfe, M.A. . 
8835 .GOUNOD, CH. Songs and Melodies Contains—The Guar. 


dian Angel, Angels’ Wings, &c... Ae oo Ap 


I 
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Music for the Season.—Songs, Cantatas, &c. (continued)— s. d. ’ 
HAITE. Success to the Roof we are under. Convivial Song 2 — NEW BOOKS IN AU GENER S EDITION. 
4264 HEALE, H. 24 Rounds for Female Voices with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment (ad tid.) .. I— 
4545 =— 8 Christmas Carols. (The Three Kings ; Lulla, ja lulla; ; : Third Edition. 
Mark this Song ; I Sing the Birth ; Welcome Yule ; Come, ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND ‘PRACTICE. 
Rejoice, all good peamenrets The Virgin and Child ; Be By E Pp GA tied 
Merry, All) .. q y Epenezer Prout, B.A. Lon 


4or0a —f — Vocal Dance Tunes: 6 Two-Part Songs with Piano. Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
forte Accompaniment each from 3d. to — Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182. Bound, net, 5s. 
4211-16 —— Vocal Dance Tunes. “6 Three- Part Songs for Female 
Voices with Pianoforte Accompaniment ..__ each from 4d. to — Second Edition. 
a al A Chime the seed = Old and -” New P OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE By 
ear alla 4 2 : x 
EBENEZER Prout, B.A. Lond., 
Z MOFFAT, Z Christmas Carol L = E ke D = f . § ; : Professor of Harmony and Composition a the Rayal Academy of Music, &c. 
seams PRRIDAS SOTO = ee ene —— Augener’s Edition, No. 94183. Bound, net, 5s- 
8886 NURSERY RHYMES from the German, (Brahms). Dedi- wine are wipers 
cated to the Children of Robert and Clara Schumann... _1 CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. benwenes for jeaemriens Solo, and A TERMS. To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of 
Chorus. Vocal Score .. «e ee -» 2 6] Music. By Fr. N 
¢¢47@ Book of Words to ditto ‘“ a <a we eames 7 ae a 
2889 PEEL, F. 25 Songs = Young " Siegen. Foe Home or Augener’s Edition, No. 9,180. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
chool use .. I 
gos0 POISE. Little Christmas. ‘A Village Legend, oe " Ladiet? NTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF 
Joices ‘ 
gosoe Book of Words toditto :. ‘“s a a Pe MUSIC. al By Fr. Nigcks. 
8893 REINECKE, C. 50 Children’s Sings. Mca xk, ee Augener’s Edition, No. 9,180¢. Bound, net, 1s. 
8893* —— ‘Thesame. Bound na es - 
— 8 Children’s Songs, with Violin ee ee ee ee Just Published. 
us Oe 


13870 —— Christmas Carol. S.A. 
9056 —— Bethlehem, A Sacred Cantata for Soprano and Alto ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Soli, and Chorus of Female Voices Op. 170. Vocal (Guipe To INSTRUMENTATION). 
—_ r.. a A tat 3 By Dr. H. RIEMANN. 
— Snowdrop ‘an osebu: antata for Female Voices, ’s Editi J 5 
Soli, and Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Sagentis Bitiee, Baguee, Mazen 
Op. 208. The English Words by E. M. Leineaael —_ 
go68 Vocal Score ° . ATECHISM OF MUSIC. 
g068a Words and Connecting ' ‘Text for Recitation | By J. C. Lose 
13576 —— Chorus of Angels. From the a “The Enchanted _ Peseed onl Edited by C —— 
Swans” _- . ‘ 
13577 —— Slumber Song of the Dwarfs. Chorus from the Cantata Augener’s Edition, No. 9,178. Bound, net, 2s. 
** Little Snowdrop” ~- 


4270 — by tee Carita) 4 Arranged for ‘Three Female HOUGHTS OF GREAT M USICIANS. 


8896 ROUNDS for Singing and Dancing and Popelar Wareey ; Collected by La Mara. ) 
Rhymes, with the original French, and an English trans- Augener’s Edition, No. 9,177. Bound, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 
lation by E, M. Traquair, and pianoforte aa 
by Charles Lebouc.. é ? 
8924 SCHUMANN, R. Songs for Children. Op.7g9  .. HE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSE! 
8978 SHARPE, HERBERT. Songs of the Year. 12 Duets _ Biographical Notices, with some account of their severa orks 
8o78a,b Books I. and II.. a J a Ke each especially adapted to young minds. 
41264 January(Hark! The Bells!) -. 3.00. e we i By J. Srimver. ; 
4126m December (Joyous Bells). . a Augener’s Edition, No. 9,196 Elegantly bound (with Woodcuts, &c.), 
9069 SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival. A Fairy Kinder- net, 7s. 6d. 
garten Cantata for Juvenile -pneaeig with Pianoforte ’ 
Accompaniment. Vocal Score . 7 pu mega AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C, ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W., 
8932 SILCHER. Songs for the Young. “le 2 ond 3 Parts ‘a a London. 
SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. 24 Songs by Abt, Brahms, ee ee eee 


‘Taubert, Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr, Schu- v 
bert, Gounod, &e., for Treble Voices. Edited by H. Heale : — MUSIC FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


8931 Staff Notation, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. £.&G. 1 1890—1891. 
8y31@ Melodyonly. Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. MeNaughe Eo 
TWO-PART SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. (H. Heale) :— oo AND PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE contained 
8980a 12 Two-Part Songs by Abt, Taubert, and Reinecke .. . in the Syllabus of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
8979a_ = ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. (Melody only) — of Music and the Royal College of Music, for Local Examinations 
89804 6 Two-Part Songs, by brahms, — and Abt at in Music, 1890-1891. 
89796 ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. (Melody only) — 7 i 
8980c 6 Two-Part Songs by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Heale.. 1 6131@ JUNIOR GRADE... gpd aa a Sas oe «= et 
8979¢ += ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W. G. McNaught. (Melody only) - Contains :— : ’ 
THREE-PART SONGS FOR THE YOUNG. (H. J. S. ee —o= eg in F minor. No. 9. 
Heale) : : J. B. CRAMER tudy in a. No. 13. 
8990@ = 3 Part Songs, by Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Abt .. vi L Kc Stud . Op. 128, No. s. 
89906 = 3, Part Songs, by Mendelssohn, Heale, and Cherubini _ + one - endo ores rm M4 = om a - 
STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. | Edited by W. A. Barrett. F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY Lied ohne Worte in B minor 
The accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, ’ Op. 67, N ‘ . 
Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, Burnham Horner, Joseph Be OF yg OS ‘ 
c Barnby, and = Editor :— D. Parapies. SonatainrF. No. s. 
8830 omplete (Bound, 7s. 6d.) ee oe és ee « § 
S8ye-e In Five Books... Sens Oe 61318 SENIOR GRADE — 
TYROLESE CHRISTMAS SONG... Contains :— 
4got1r VOCAL DANCE TUNES, Otp anv New. Movements I. Moscuetes. Studying. Op. 70, No. 4. 
to from Instrumental Works ‘arranged for Two Female Voices. F. Cuorin. Prelude in F sharp. Op. 28, No. 13. 
40935 a5 Numbers . : +» each from 3d. to — M. CLEMENTI. Gradus ad Parnassum in B. No. 28. 
8951 WEBER, F. The Family Singing Book. (55 Songs and J. S. Bac. Prelude and Fugue in a minor. 


Duets.) E.&G. .. -» Bound, 4/- 2 L . flat N 
8952 WECKERLIN, J. B. 6 little Songs with pianoforte accom- ; ponte il CARS Oe Che Hee OM 


paniment. ‘he words by E. M. Traquair .. ee oe 2 . 
8953 —— 6 Chansons dans la forme populaire. /. .. a I R. Schumann. Novellette in z. Op. 21, No. 7. 
Price, net, 1s. each book. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and ~~ 
West End Branch, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E,C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W 
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Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BENDEL, FRANZ, Ballade. Morceau de Salon. 
Op. 131.. é eee 
DEL V: ALLE DE PAZ, E. ‘Gavreschoisies. Deuxitme 
Série :— 
No. 24. Novelletta. Op. 35, No. 2.. 
25. Lied. Op. 36, No.3 
26. Réverie. Op. 36, No.5... see 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Abendstunden. Six 
Characteristic Pieces. Op. meal _ 
No. 1, Mandolinata 
KIRCHNER, F. Die schéne "Sennerin. (La belle 
montagnarde. ) Op. 332 ... . 
LOESCHHORN, A. Three Instructive ‘Sonatas : _ 
Op. 101. No. 2, in A minor ... 
——: MUSICALES. Recueil de "Morceaux de 
alon :— 
No. 10. LuDwic ScHyTTE. La Nuit. Caprice... 
11. ADOLF HENSELT. Petite Romance se 
12, S. NOSKOWSKI. Dumka. Op. 29, No. 3 


PIANOFORTE. DUET (& 4 mains). 


MOZART, W. A, Twelve Grand Symphonies 
(Posthumous Works) rem a Cc. —* — 
6981 No, 13. InGminor ..., net 


2 Pianos, 4 Hands. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Duos progressifs pour 
2 Pianos 4 4 mains. Huit Morceaux mélodieux. 
Op. 174:— 

Livre I. (Nos. 1—3) ... 
II »» 4—6)... 
III. (4, 7~8).. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


7381 GOLTERMANN, GEORGE. Sonatine. Op. -~ 
Arrangée par l’auteur 
me IGNAZ. Deux Morceaux de Salon. 
Op. No. 1. Siesta... 
SCHUBERT, F. Sonatine en La bémol (A minor). 
so 137, No. 2. Revue et doigtée par Enile 
Thomas 
7586 SQUIRE, W. H. Gavotte humoristique. Arr. net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


CORELLI, ARCANGELO. CEuvres revues par J. 
Joachim et F. Chrysander. 8vo :—- 
49362 = Livre 1. (Op. 1). Sonate da Chiesa a tre (Due Violini, 
e Violone, o Arcileuto col Basso per l’Organo). 
In Roma, 1683. 
(Op. 2). Sonate da Camera a tre (Due Violini, e 
Violone, o Cembalo). In Roma, 1685 ... net 
GOLTERMANN, GEORGE. _ Six Morceaux carac- 
téristiques, pour le Violoncelle avec accompagne- 
ment du Piano. Op. 113 :— 
7688a Cah. I. Gondoliera, Alla Mazurka w. ~=s*‘Net 
7635 —— Sonatine. Op. 114. Arrangée pour Piano et 
Viola par E. Kreuz ... «. = Met, 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Symphonies arrangées pour 
Flate (ou Violon), deux Violons, Viola, Violoncelle 
et Basse :— 
713t Jos. HAYDN. En Ré majeur (D major) ... net 
Extra parts may be had at net 8d. each. 
5623 LACHNER, IGNAZ. Sonatina in B flat major for 
2 Violins. Op. 98... son aes 
SQUIRE, W. H. Gavotte humorstque : _ 
7753 Pour Violoncelle et Piano = on, et 
7947 Pour Violaet Piano... a ots on at 


I 
I 


6 
6 





Novelties (continued). 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
BARRI, ODOARDO. Eight Original Duets for 
Female Voices, ‘The words by E. Oxenford :— 
8966c Ye Merry Birds ... xe wie os a. 
8966d As Ripples flow. Madrigal ... “ee oe «= ett 


4537 GODFREY, PERCY. Touch the Harp with Lightest 
Hand. Serenade. Part-song for — Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass ae eve .. ~=“et 


HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony for Pianoforte (or 2 
Violins and Bass) and 7 Toy Instruments :— 

7109 Full Score and Parts _... oo =r et, 

9242 Arranged for 2 Treble voices, with Pianoforte, 7 Toy 

Instruments, and 2 Violins and Bass (ad /#d.), by 

H. Heale oe o * in 2 


— | 9243 Voice Part separately oes ons oe = Ret 


4545 HEALE, H. Eight Christmas Carols :— 
(The three Kings ; Lulla, la lulla ; Mark this song ; 
I sing the birth ; Welcome Yule ; ; Come, rejoice, 
all good Christians ; The _— and Child; Be 
merry all.) os ee Net 


6796 LUTGEN, P. Solfége uit a om voix (pour 
des cours supérieurs de Solfége). Fragments 
choisis parmi les ceuvres des maitres anciens et 
transcrits pour voix égales. Revu et arrangé par 
B, Liitgen. Book II, ee a 

MOFFAT, A. Six Easy Duettinos for Female Voices :— 
4111d =A Christmas Carol a sve ow. net 
4111e The Fairy’s Tea Party ... gue = we «Net 
4111f Pretty Violet _ oe Dt 

REINECKE, CARL. Goodluck ont Badluck (Gliicks- 

kind und Pechvogel) for female voices with piano- 
forte duet accompaniment. Op. 177 :— 

9076 Vocal Score (English and German Words), 4to, net 

90764 Book of words for performance as a Fairy Opera, 
in 2 Acts. 12mo ‘én... aan 

g076c_ ~—- Book of _ words for performance as a — Scenic 
Cantata, in 2 Parts, 12mo ... <s oo net 

STROLLERS’ SOCIETY. (Dublin. ) Series of 

Quartets for Male Voices :— 
4881 Love's Quest. R. Schumann ,, “an net 


AUGENER & Co, London : 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—-AUGENER, LONDON.: 
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